OW PAID FOR TRIPLETS ~;.:-~ 


; Phrase: . Example Triple: : 
FATHER TRIES CARPENTRY O@- CUTS THREE FINGERS, 
The above shows you how “ Triple 
are made. Here are the three phr. 
for this week. If you make a gs: 
Triplet you may win a big prize. 
: This Week’s Phrases : 
SF Ppt WHILE RINKING QAILY. 
— 7 : FATHER TRIES CARPENTRY. 
ees : NV. NEN Y7- VW XX 7 SAM'S LATEST ADVENTURE. 
Bete USC AYO BD BP OS OR | you CAN MAKE TWo ATTEMPTS 
ae ON EACH COUPON INSIDE. 
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READ WHAT A.... 
FAMOUS HUMORIST. . .- 
HAS SAID ABOUT... 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
INDIGESTION! . . . 


Sidney Smith, the witty divine, when writing on the importance of diet to mankind, said, “‘ The 
longer I live the more I am convinced that half the unhappiness of mankind arises from little stoppages, 
from a duct choked up, from food pressing in the wrong places. Old friendships are destroyed by toasted 
cheese, and hard salted meat has led to suicide. A great sense of wretchedness is sketched out by a 
morsel of indigestible food.” How true this is everyone who has suffered from indigestion knows! The 
world is thrown out of joint. The mind is clouded and depressed. Worry haunts you. The merest pin- 
prick of trouble is magnified into a death-dealing stab. To escape from these inevitable followers of 
. indigestion, the easiest and safest way is to take two or three of Holloway’s Pills nightly at the 
appearance of the first symptoms of that:complaint. Holloway’s Pills are mild, pure, and effective. 
Famed for over SEVENTY years. 
“Sold by all Chemists, Stores, etc., in Boxes at 13. 1}d., 23. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


ARK DRIVE '° for S, 


Tens of thousands are enjoying Park Drives to-day who but a little while ago would never have dreamed 
: such value possible. You should try them. 


In addition to their Flavour and their Value, Park Drive Cigarettes are GUARANTEED absolutely PURE. Sold by all Tobaccouists. 
BEES AE 3 Made by Gallaher Ltd., Belfast and Londéns 
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, ii. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
ae MISCELLANEOUS AQVERTISEMENTS 
@: are inserted under thie heading at the rate ef 2s, per line of 7 words or part thereof. 


Soery Aavertioonsent sanst be prigaldl Ail communications should be addressed te the 
Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson's Wephkly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Adver 
tieements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's seve. 


PENNY GOODS for Bazaars or Market Stalls. 
Largest variety. Send £5 for sd:nple cage; pag 

palit. — Jones's, 68 Call Lane, Leeds. List free; 
Rataiog ue dd. tamps. 


A Simple, Safe, and Rij 
“Ithat Produces Surprisin; 


2, OF HAND CKG.—4 lew 
ees he onoke ate wloeays sofa +4 ing after 
difines invérval. You can learr ¢ nu 
which need little or uo a! DP 


Higle “trouble studying “after grh Pega Mi ‘our ee ae nee 
ery ce ate! sal Za ed teehee Haze [NEW DRUG CRYSTOLIs 


warded ele BIG STIR AMONG 


SPECIALISTS. 


ALL THE GREAT ARTISTES HAVE SUNG. 


Right In your own family cipcie you may repreduce all the 
finest talent of the day—Harry Lauder’'s Greategt Successes, 


BEREAL E L @ 
abnrated Cont ining juable phys 
Wane P. we “Herbalist,” 


aiimenta roes toad, eno i 8s ae on ae aes $200 REWARD IF TR: 1 


rons Exhaustion, 


ery id Debility m 
Wilkie Bard’s Irresistible Humour, Malcolm Scott's Delightful ON, TO WEAR MBN. — Nervous and A, Boe enny stampe oy 
Patter, George Robey’s Soreaming Absurdities, and all the ries Bs Keriag maaN Mn icone tea | fon, rdonhoine Bape ASaTY brad Cut out Free Coupon | 


cluding bundredg of testimonials of plete cures, 
Fent sealed, post free, two amen . 3. Murray, 
125 High Holborn, Loudon, 


Great Singers, Solo Performers, Orchestras and Bands, 
may be heard at your own fireside. Endless enjoyment 
and genuine amusement all of the very highest quality. 


WE DELIVER our new perfected ‘CORONAPHONB’ 
FOR ONLY complete with all Accessories and 10 Superb DISC 
RECORD SELECTIONS to all approved orders for 5/- 
with order and your promise to pay the balance by 9 
monthly payments of G/- if satisfied with the machine. 


This MAGNIFICERT 
GRAMOPHOREwhich . 
is our own exclusive 
WITH OnpEeR | speciality is absolutely 
up-to-date, and con- 
tains every modern 
improvement. Solid Oak Cabinet polished 
to a fine piano finish, powerful silent Steel eared — _ —— 
Motor, finely proportioned Tone Arm, solid NITS dew royed quickly and safely by ROGERS’ 
10in. Turntable, large Sound Horn hand- fg ———— E NUHSERY HAIR POF ‘ at ard set _ Shamniate: 
somely decorated, and powerful and highly al bo pos on ; 
sensitive Reproducer which will do jomtion saga a ae 
to the most exquisite solos and reproduce 
fuli band & orchestral selections accurately. 


CATALOGUE FREE Send for our new 


Post To-day. 


£0, EBBE. FUE note Mattes 
‘a containing oars 
ING. — fs tory te supplied post tree: s for Nit Those who have become 
pete bt ged who oareckate Sotho aig The F Publiater, 16 Henxtet 
™ quir anuse: % 
typewritten, should send a po-t-card for terme to mion, W.C. INVEST 9d. & KEEP scalp, etc., 

Miss Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, ~ | they cause. There is no ne a ) 
. Special reduction for long stories. conditions, Tuese i na c 
— ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A hook eetting 
forth in simple #'yle fall and accurate direction for 
the due observance of modern modes and manners 
for men, ‘s * Etiquette for Men,”’ty G.R. M. Deverenx. 
It may ‘be hid, post free, for 1/2 from A, F. Sowter, 

Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGET; 
callor forward by port; full ealue per return, or offer 
made, — Mesers. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
6% Oxford St., Upp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, 
100 years). 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Drys, Business success, Ma'rimony, Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-cate, l/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, White! urch htoud, Cardiff. 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT. 
HOLDERS wishing to hear of something to their 

advantaze are requested to send their nume and 
address to Box }, c/o Fearson'’s Weekly, 17 Heurietta 
Street, Londons | Wc 


as —— ——— - ten to fourteen days’ tim 


ecalp and hair diseases, suri a 

TYRE PUNCTURES ENTIRELY PRB- J hair, itching scalp, etc., it wa- 

VENTED by the Echo s-atent real pigskin bands. | gnnatural conditions were 

Speed unaffected, For Cycles,33; Motor Cycles, 4/9 completely cured by two «1 

each. Send p.c. for particulars. All Cycle Dealers, | png discovery of Crystolis i 
or Echo Compuny, P. Dept., Birkdale, Lancashire, at an end to the tronblcs 


VARICOOBLE. —Eve mag euffering from — -—- that are becoming ~: « 
Varicocele and its utd ing @eblity and frien ye. »ple. Women who : 
nervoys weakness should id ved tor all stravedcitcular 


d t ful treat t and @ by the SLOAN D inidSerober pete oe Te tag cated = See ed fair GEN vee 
Hilnstraied Sy ae gae les sete ro neual and painless method. No electricity. ie braving ic Nee a eee cinidon, Raroees ellous product, as, 
of both Needle and Sa: pbing. esi aon led, Fost Free , ty stam: pa B. Norvoa, i Tese SICH EROI AB A MROSIn OY the’ old at. Besides ite 


Mac ines. Easy Monthly Payment Terms, So CoRRORET Les Lepeyse. 
GRAND RECORD OFFER, —_ es TURING BERT Hocks, serch Fipoliey, 


Every Talking Machine ote should send : AGE (either a) ate 
for our Extraordinary of Ni Diso , : - at cura, w ratga cot Beco: = ein db ee, 
Records arranced in Saaiiers es - mes ‘ < Letters, Howell, Publishers, Clapton, Lon 

v B ~ SS 


of 20 Magnificent ions ith 
order & the balance on Mi : ADL ABIIL iron want tp be 
7 £5 PER WEEK earned by Advert'sement pint ay a he af Magiah 


a tendincy to 


managers of the Cre~! 
ey faith in Crystol: 
make the follow: 
will forfeit £20) in - 


Writers Excellent ,opportunities tor fimbit: Us 
ople. Prospctus ana fuli particulars post free. 
age-Davis Advertising Schoot (Dept. 6), 9-15, Oxford 


Street, London, W. MATBU T° 
a Tiat handtook R tek ft rr gray is tbe 


more advanced student, ja! How 2 Take 4 
ME TAXK.—1t vou wish to avold trouble | Photographs,” by Clive Hollan t gives you 
ait. ine, AR andy Guide to Income Tax | tnformation you Fee uire regarding the Dark Boom, 
Payers. Itwi Dey soit all your difficulties in making | Cameras, Plate Films, Exposure, Development 
correct :etarn, ane ioe avoid overcharge. Send | of Negatives, F sine, Mounting, &c., &c. It may 
fourtecn Stamps to A. F. Suwter, 17 Benpietta St., | be had, post freé, for 1/2 trom A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, will receive free particulars «! | 


London, 7 Henrletta Steeet, London, W.C. new product by return of post 
Real 
A substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. Devonshire 
for exe seven days © 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE C1 oe 


absolutely pure; no Toilet Coupon No. 76. 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. rreservarives weed l! A HINT TO LADIES ! 


leahetitnts for cod]|{ Mrs, BROOKES, the Eminent Lady Specialist, 


tHeadache-Neuralgia. 


Gace in ten _minutes—or your money Baldness, Dandruff, !:.iing 
back—that’s the Kujutine Guarantee— Scalp, &c. 


(writg us and we will refund your money 
instgntly)—Look for Official Government 
Stamp—Kaputine cures and cures safely. 
1 for 1d.—18 for 1s.—at Chemists’ or irum 


KAPUTINE 


WAKEFIELD. 


FREE CRYSTOLIS COUPON 


Cut out this coupon to-day 
Creslo I 


‘owing 


liver oil; invaluable has much pleasure in announcing that her remedy 
Ite application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy for all pains and colds for children and in- ||‘ omens gz health, without medicine is the 
in the chest, throat and lungs ; stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, valids, iIb., 19, 68; as bed vabdwruk “vasY’ CAs 
and gouty complaints; also particularly effective for headache and toothache. eee Pini ae arr rir cma aaa 
-, free. Sup- 


‘Capsicum Vaseline’ has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plied constantly to hp Ye plaaaes Ary eee (Ps, a 


the Countesses Cado- 
plaster without its disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely eanitary, and may want, Bewhribe, del 


be applied easily, safely, and at a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, B/= ton, Dundonald, Guil- 
ford, Lichfield, ete., 


Lovden.8 B. 


TIRED MEN 


If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address upon receipt of When you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions 
by eary of wearing Electric Belts, write to me, and 
B/- P.O. or stamps. Teut i eeted es a ook w rach shows how eve every jana 
Mrs. CONYERS, | 27sisivecssts! t2eststion, Vauledcura, 


a DEBILITY from Roy canes whatever) 
BRIDESTOWE, 8.0 , | Saat PBC aca ras 


Two 
Stamps. Mention thia Paper .J. Lb 
DEVON: HIRE, & Great Russell 2 Su ees London, W.C, Over twentv 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily care. Ordinary 
washing and brushing is not effective in preventing germs attacking the hair—those 
germs which destroy the roota and prevent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots 
healthy by using every day a little ‘‘VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous 
rubbing or to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will restore and 
preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep the scalp clean and swept. 


Try a Bottle, 1s. 2s. and 3s, 


If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, poat freq te any addrpgg in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order fog.1/+, 2, or 3/+, or.stauape. 


“As Sound ‘as a Bell” 


is a phrase suggestive of all-round fitness. It denotes {freedom from disease ; 
robustness of constitution; mus¢ular force; and mental energy and 
vigour. The ‘sound asa bell” condition is one most devoutly to be wished. 
aud happily, it is not only possible but easy of attainment by most folk 


the s eniig and invigorating qualities of the World's famous 
Tmadicifte BEECHAM'S pagan dhsve i cap aenl 
been te ailing men and ei a “eS eee sblianinge oer 


and satgining it it to ‘og up Ht Lene ire ane to-day. 


Beecham’s Pills. 


Sold evecywhere in boxes, price 111} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
detvevesresveeteereee 


SS 
Descriptive Booklet of all the ‘° Vaseline ’’ Preparations post.fege. 


Tha Word “VASEL'NG" te the Registered Trade Mark of the, 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CQ,, 
@2 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C: 


feoeteemse st t + O'S OF e 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘* PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LOND 
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SPECIAL INSURANCE - 
AGAINST ACCIDENT - 
BY AEROPLANE. - - 


Full particulars on page iti. of red cover. 
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INTEREST@» 
To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. 


No. 1053.  "Boor'kares., WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 22, 1910. Seleetaue Waite 


SCIENTIFIC MR. SIKES. 


Atraousn the daily papers united in characterising as 
«scientific burglars » the unknown tuieves, who, a few 
days 20, tried to burn through a door of a Birmingham 
jeweller's safe with an oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, they were, 
a3 a matter of fact, not at all up-to-date in their 
aearcts ” 

For your really “smart cracksman ” now makes use of 
the oxy-acetylene blowpipe, which is as much superior 
to the oxy-hydrogen one as that was to all others that 

ceded it. 
pie is absolutely no known substance that can 
successfully resist this new scientific tool. It melts | 
armour plate like butter, and can eat a hole in a steel safe 
as quickly as you can bore cheese. 

Nor does it greatly matter how strongly made the 
safe is. In fact, in a recent experiment, cig it-inch steel 
was cut through in less than half a minute ; so that even 
if a safe were cast practically solid, with just a tiny 
chamber in the centre for the reception of some especially 
valuable piece of jewellery, the oxy-acetylene blowpipe 
would easily ‘‘ get there.’ ; ; 

Science, in fact, aids the modern criminal “ highflyer” 
as much as it does those who are fighting him. The 
clectric torch, for instance, has entirely superseded the 
old-fashioned dark-lantern ; while every up-to-date, high- 
class “receiver” has his own private electric furnace, by 
the aid of which he is able in a few minutes 
to melt down the heaviest gold or silver 
articles into an ingot the identity of 
which cannot possibly be sworn to. 
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BUNNY'S OWN FAULT. 

Civcut red-handed with a rabbit on 
the ground, and his dog sniffing at it, a 
poacher was taken along to the cells. 

In the morning he was brought up 
before the magistrates, who, before 
passing sentence on him, asked the man 
it he had anything to say. 

“Well, yer honour,” was the reply, 
“all I can say is that I am very 
sorry it happened. But the rabbit 
started it.” 
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‘ FURTHER CONSIDERATION. 

Tue young steel worker and his wife had 
been married only a few months, but it was 
quite apparent to the wife that her 
husband's affection for her was on tho 
wane, 

John developed a tendency to stay out late at night, 
and now it was early morning when his wife heard 
violent knocking at the door. 

“Who is there?” asked Mary, from the bedroom 
window. - 

“It's me,” replied John meekly. “Ive just come 
ma the meeting. We have been considering the present 
strike.” 

“Oh, have you? Well, you can sit on the doorstep 
and consider the present lock-out,” was the cunning retort. 


0c 


TOWNS THAT BAR TAXI-CABS. 


_ A consiDERABTE section of the population of Dublin 
is up in arms over the threatened introduction of the taxi- 
cab into their city. 

It is not only he “ jarvies” who object. In fact, the 
bulk of the opposition does not come from them, and over 
200 of them have taken advantage of the offer of Mr. 
a du Cros to teach them how to drive the new 
rehicle, 

No, it is the citizens of Dublin, the potential users of 
the taxi-cabs, in fact, who give the strongest utterance 
to their feelings. The taxis, they say, are built in 
England, and they are not going to permit Englishmen 
to dictate to them what kind of vehicles they shall ride in. 

_ Well, Dublin is not alone in its objection to tho taxi. 
New York was even more bitter against it at the beginning. 
It was, in fact, as much as a man’s life was worth to be seen 
driving one. But in the end the ‘“ hackmen”—as the 
New York “ cabbies ” are called—were placated by being 
ne free tuition in motor-driving, and by the intro- 
duction of a taximeter which starts at four shillings as 
against our eightpence, with proportionately heavy units 
of crease, : 

Paris, too, was at first inclined to look askance at them, 
and there was rioting between the old-fashioned “ cochers” 
and the taxi-drivers, But there. as in New York, and as 
Will probably be the case in Dublin, the new vehicle 
triumphed in the end. 


Youltry farmers, market gardeners, and allotment ho 
one penny only, but it wil 


detchovnthys! 


PRIVATE KNOWLEDGE. 

“Do you know, mamma,” said little Tommy, “ there 
were only three boys in school to-day who could answer 
one question that the teacher asked us.”’ 

‘“‘ And I hope my boy was one of the thre¢ ?” said the 
roud mother, who knew quite well, if he hadn't been, 
ittle Tommy would never have mentioned the incident. 

“IT was!” answered the lad, “‘ And Dick Wilson and 
Fred Jenkins were the other two.” 

‘“‘T am very glad you proved yourself so good a scholar. 
What was the question the teacher asked ?” 

““* Who broke that glass in the back window ?’” 


SOC 


“Do you think there’s money in hens ?” 
“ Well, if there is they keep it well secured.” 
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‘AS A REMINDER. “ 

“ Loox here,” said the smart man to the ‘bus conductor, 
‘“*T want you to Ict me down in the Strand. Now, you 
won't forget ? Better tie a knot in your handkerchief, 
or stick a straw in your mouth to remind you.” 

“Tam afraid I could not do that, sir,” replied the bus 
conductor politely, “ but I'll tell you what, if you will 
kindly tie your ears round your neck I'll be sure to 
remember every time I Jook at you!” 
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TO BREAK IT SLOWLY. 

“ HANNIGAN must doit,” was the decrec of the oldest 
miner after the pit accident, when all were considering 
how bost to break the news of Moriarty's accident geatly 
to his wife. 

“ Hannigan!” cried his hearers, who knew that the 
lad in question, though kindly, was uncouth and tactless. 

‘Ay, Hannigan,” repeated the old man. “He 
stutters.” 
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QUITE COMMON. 

“Move on, there!” cried the driver of the smart 
carriage to the loiterer in the narrow street.“ Move on, 
there!” 

“Move on yerself, then!” called the loiterer, whose 
burly form prevented all vehicular progress. “TH 
move on when I’m ready!” 

An authoritative gentleman in a top-hat popped his 
head out of the carriage window. 

“ Go and boil yer face !” derided the loiterer. 

“Do you know who I am, sir?” shricked the top- 
hatted one. ‘I have M.P. at the end of my name!” 

“ Right-ho!” retorted the loiterer. “ That's nothin’ ! 
Every shrimp ‘as that !”* 

OC 
DECIDED DEFINITELY. 

Ove evening the members of a certain country football 
club met to choose a captain for the scason. 

Of the dozen youngsters present fully one-half were 
candidates for the vacant post. 

One after another rose and stated his claims and 
qualifications, and the matter was still in doubt when the 
last of the half-dozen rose to his feet. 

He was the son of the owner of the meadow, and his 
speech, if brief, was very much to the point. 

“Chaps,” he remarked, convincingly, “I'm going to be 
capting, or feythur’s a-goin’ to turn his bull into the 
field !’ 

He was elected unanimously. 
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Iders should get THE SMALLHOLDER every week. 
1 tell them all they want to Know. 


One Pesxy, 


ABOUT THAT EISTEDDFOD. 


Many people who have not had the good fortune to be 
born in Wales have doubtless been wondering lately as to 
the precise significance of the mysterious looking word 
‘* Eisteddfod.’ ? 

Literally it means “ sitting,” and is in this sense akin 
to our word “session.” But to the Welshmen it means 
much more than the bare translation would imply. 

Originally ony a gathering of the Welsh bards, it 
has come to be by degrees a sort of annual parliament 
of the whole Welsh people, drawn together not only by 
a common love of music, but by the desire that is in them 
to maintain unimpared their ancient laws and customs, 
their literature, and their language. 

The first Eisteddfod of which there is any record was 
held on the banks of the Conway some thirteen centuries 
back. The question of the relative superiority of vocal 
over instrumental music was just then agitating lardic 
circles, and the Welsh King Malgwn, who favoured the 
vocalists, is alleged to have offered a reward to such bards 
and minstrels as should swim over the Conway. 

A multitude essayed the feat, but on their arrival on 
the opposite shore the harpers were unable to play, owing 
to the injury their harps had sustained from the water. 
while the bards, of course, were in as good trim as ever. 

Ever since then Eisteddfods have been held at intervals, 
and of late every vear. Usually Wales is the chosen 
site. but twice in recent times they 
have taken place in Liverpool and once ia 
London. 
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HIS LITTLE RUSE. 

“ My boy,” said the first tramp. “I've 
hit on a scheme that guarantees me a 
square meal and possibly some clothes 
at any house I care to strike.” 

“What do you do?” 
second wayfarer. 

“T throw away my hat, run througn 
a couple of bushes to get my clothes 
torn, then go up to the front door of a 
mansion and tell the lady of the house 
I’m a flying man and that my eroplane 
has just descended in the woods.” 
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BROUGHT TO THE POINT. 

Mr. Poptnyay (falling on his knecs) : 
“ Miss Perkins I can no longer resist the 
pissionate impulse to appeal to you on tha 
momentous subject that is fraught for me 
with tho issucs of life and death. And yet I am over- 
awed at my presumption when I take into consideration 
the celestial glamour of your personal charms, the dazzling 
lustre of your intellectual attainments, the cxyuisite, 
the adorable——”’ 

Mis; Perkins: ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Popinjay, but there 


asked the 


are times when cloquence is rather out of _ It you 
wish to pop the question, pop it, and be done with 
it.” 

The question was duly popped. 


SOC 
WORLD’S DEADLIEST POISON. 


AtrTHoucH it has been stated that hyoscin—first heard 
ot by most people in connection with the Crippen case tha 
other day—is the deadliest poison known to scienw. this 
is not quite correct. 

It is true that no more than half a grain is suflicient 
to destroy life, so that a single pound of the horrible 
substance would be capable of causing the deaths of more 
than 15,009 people. But there are other drugs that are 
even more deadly, although, luckily, they are never 
found outside the laboratory of the professional 
toxicologist. 

Tetanine is one of these. It is what sciontists call 
a microbic poison, the product of the microbe of tetanu-. 
or lockjaw. A fatal dose of tetanine would be but a fifth 
part of a similar dose of hyoscin. Or put another way, 
while a pound weight of hyoscin would suffice to kill ahove 
15,009 people, a pound of tetanine would kill over 75.000, 
By actual experiment it has been proved that a fifteen- 
hundredth part of a grain of tetanine will kill a horse 
600,000,000 times its own weight. 

It is probable that this is the deadliest poison known, 
although there are several others that run it a fairly close 
second. For example, pure hydrocyanic acid (not tha! 
usually sold in chemist’s shops, which is only a 2 pers"! 
solution) is so exceedingly poisonous that the © o°! 
inhalation of its emanations will cause instant death. 024 
in fact, Scheel, its @covcrer, lost his life in this mun 
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he World's Best Slories 


'- Told Week by Week. 


Wasn't Going to Risk It. 

Apropos of the accident during the recent royal shoot 
on Deeside, one of our foremost game shots tells the 
following story : 

“A member of a house party managed to shoot the 
head keeper in the leg the first morning he tried gee! 


“Tf the sahib will give the necessary order,” he said, 
“I will show him.” - 
Tho entire scene was reproduced, even to the night 
watchman asleep in a corner. Noiselessly the Afghan 
craw 
the prostrate forms to where it was standing at the end of | column. If there is mors than ons sender of @ prragrap 
the row. Softly hissing to attract the animal’s attention, | used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
without causing him olarm, he gently raised himself | contribution wae received fivel: 
with arm extanesd. : 

In his open palm were some lumps of goor (native r), WHY? 
beloved of horses, and while the 
the man was caressing : 
suspended a watering bridle taken from his wallet. 


ae ‘ 
Wine rxpmo 
Serr. 22, 1910, 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknive 
led towards the Arab, threading snake-like through | ‘o any reader who sends him a paragraph pa for thi 


b was enjoying these | Way is the letter “y ™ like @ spendthrift son ? | 


ing him with the other hand, whence | Solution below. 


shooting. Next day he again had wretched luc erage Sulit pamed ti hod over Ue anim beck ely, ere a se — , 
: 3 F 4 : sente’ -Awo Iciters ? 
hin woe baty pal porn without malice, bed sssigne’ | down the hindquarters. Swiftly the heel ropes were | It poet bs avery letter in the alphabet. ad 


* Bang, bang, bang! went his gun ev few seconds, 

but not a bird fell before it. He was much em 
Finally his cartridges gave out. 

“He hurried to the nearest keeper and demanded 
more. 

“+ * There ain’t no more, sir,’ the man answered. 

““*No moro? Nonsense! Why, you've got at least 
@ thousand in that box.’ 

“The keeper flushed and stammered. 

“«* Ah, but them ain't for you, sir.’ They're for another 
gent. They've got shot in ‘em, sir.’ ” 


No Profit. 

Tuz Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, the writer of so many 
excellent books on ae gga: and old English customs, 
tells this good story of a iltshire farmer in his latest 
book, ‘‘ The Parson’s Pleasure ”’ : 

. “ An old squire was riding tq the Bench one morning 
and met the farmer, and, after exchanging greetings, 


long 


“ 


observed : ; ‘ 

“* And so, John, I hear you are going to be married 

ain.’ 

** Yes, sir, next Tuesday.’ 

*** And you have been married three times before, 
have you not ?° 

“<* Yes, sir; this one will be the fourth.’ 

“* And you always did pretty well for yourself, John. 
Your wives have always had a bit of money, I think ?* 

“*Yes, sir; but what with bringing on ‘em in and 
carrying on ’em out, there ain’t no profit.’ ” 


the 


“ 


and 


Drastic. 

Duaixe a sojourn in Afghanistan, Sir Charles Euan- 
Smith, the famous soldier and diplomat, who hes just 
died, was fired at by a native in @ bazaar. Ho lodged 
a complaint with the Ameer, who, however, appeared to 
take no notice of the incident, merely remarking : 

“ That's all right!” 

Sir Charles complained again and met with the same 
reply. He still thought that the Ameer was treating a 
serious matter with consideration than it deserved, 
but thought it advisable to say no more on the subject. 

About a week afterwards he was invited by the Ameer 
to take a ride with him. They rode for some distance 
outside the town, and they passed gibbet after gibbet. 
At length Sir Charles said : 


“Your Hi 


and 


has 


Highness has been busy of late.” 
‘ad Oh, no,” replied the Ameer, “they are your little 
t.”* 
He had hanged all thz reembers of the would-be 
assassin’s family. 


Latham and the Elephants. 

Hegre is a good story about Latham, whose accom- 
plishments include prowess with the gun. : 

The aviator made a — in Abyssinia and indulged 
in big game shooting. c day he brought down two 
e ts, male and female. 

he law of Abyssinia required Latham to pay for his 
authorisation two of iva ‘sks. He sent those of the 
female, the smaller ons. 

The authorities déein1/ 724 the larger, but the aviator 
flatly refused. Then vegan Fort Chabrol anew. Latham 
barricaded himself in his house, which the soldiery sur- 
rounded. He was well armed and well provisioned. 

The siege lasted a month, and it was brought to an end 
by Menelik learning of the incident. The Negus ordered 
the forces ¢ retire, and returned the trophies, 


The Afghan Robber. 

_AN Indian officer, writing in the WEesTERN MorniInu 
News, relates some stories of Peshawur, which, 
in the early “seventies,” before British political influence 
had asserted itself beyond the lonely little forts of ‘‘ Jam- 
rad” and “Shabkadar,’ was a somewhat disturbed 
locality, in spite of the strength of its garrison. ; 

It was at hawur (he says) that the medical officer 
of my regiment was isloamed one night that a valuable 
and favourite Arab of his had been stolen! Over the 
border, gone for ever—he never expected to see his horse 
age, but next day, much to his surprise, there came to 
him a 

teed. 


“a 


tale 


first 


“ 


“ 


bearded ruftian, riding bare-backed the stolen | hop 
3 “é 

He confessed that he had taken the animal, but, learning 
thatit was the peopeny of a hakim (physician) had brought 
it back ! The horse had been tethered in line with others, 
with men, women, and children sleeping in the open 
about. them. 

“ Bow did you manage it?" asked the doctor, 


Stories of adventure, eport. and da 


unhitched, then the headgear 
he was astride and away ; his right hand backward flung, 
ow triumphantly as he passed: “ Thus waa it 
ne? 
The joke was that he never came back! A doyble 
restitution would have been too much of a wrench, 


Many stories used to be told in the Middle Temple, 
of the late Mr. Baker Greene. 

For years he was surgeon in a cavalry regiment, and on 
his departure for India was continuously dunned by his 


debtor to take care of his health, 


These are your chances so far: 
special atudy of small-pox. 
alligators, 


forlorn 7 and was one of the three who returned 
unwounded. 
“To-morrow evening, alone and on foot, I shall go into 


returns at dawn to her eave and her cubs. 

fever-haunted ju 

to ascend the peak of Dhawalagiri, whose snow slopes 
p pricea.’* 

And the wondrous thing is that the tailor was paid. 


Tus fact that henceforth the Prince of Montenegro will 
be King of the interesting little mountain district over : : , 
which he has ruled so happily and for so many years, | at the right angle, Our picture shows how it’s done. 


illustrating the humour and the kindliness of his 
Majesty. Tuts little puzzle is well worth solving: 

When, in 1858, he became a pupil at an educational 
establishment in Paris, Prince Nicholas, then a lad of 
fourteen, soon became very popular, and when, in course 
of time, he had finished his studies, and was returning to 
Cettinje after gainin, his B.A. in brilliant fashion, one of 
his masters said to him laughingly : 


promise to bring me a packet of real Montenegrin cigar- 
ettes ; I am told they are first-rate.” 

The Prince promised. 

Years after the professor was called into the reception- 
room of the school to see a visitor, It was his Highness 
the Prince of Montenegro. 

“Look what I have brought you, sir,” he said. ‘‘ These 
are the cigarettes for which you asked long, long ago. I 
hope you'll like them, for I have had them made specially 
for you. And I hope the fact that I have escaped paying 
duty on them at the frontier will make them taste doubly 


Rixaipo, the ‘“ Wandering Violinist,’ who is having 
a triumphant tour in this country, tells a tragic little F-i-s-h. 


going to be married, and he was rather shy and nervous 
when he went to get the license. He wandered into the 


bench, he sat down beside them. A second later an 
important-looking man entered the room. The scene- 
shifter rose and began: 


But the other cut him short with: ‘‘ Strip !” 


as the other men followed his example he supposed it was 
all right. After his chest had been measured and his WHY? 
back thumped he was ordered to run round the room 
ten times. This he did, but when he was next ordered to 


ingle.” 
oe Single ? What do you mean ?” 
“ Sure,”* 
that gees out marriage licenses ?™ 
“No, certainly 
candidates for the police forve.’* 


, and with a bound | “Pack my bor with five dozen liquor jugs. 
A VANISHING NUMBER. 

Tuere is a number composed of three figures, iu valu: 
not very far short of thousand, but when halved its 
value is nothing. What is it ? 

Solution below. 


ON THE ROLLING BILLOWS. 
Heave h h ore raging 
ve ho! yo ho! for Bea 
On the fast, Atlantic liner ; 
The ocean is the place for me— 
Naught e’er was made that’s finer. 


Deduction. 


-suffering tailor, who at last, in despair, begged his 


This was the reply: Srcoyp Day. 
“T have received the hypocritical letter hoping that I Oh, me! oh, my! ob, weal! oh, woe! 
will take care of my health in order to Jive to pay your bill. Alas for the raging sea, sir! 


Dear me, I die. Oh, h’ey ! heave ho! 
*Tain’t what ’tis said to be, sir. 
Tump Day. 
Oh, captain, put me on the shore 
In China, Russia, Burma ; 
Tdon’'t care where it is—oh, lor’ — 
If it’s only terra firma. 


. ON THE FINGER TIP. 
Can a cigar be made to balance itself on your 
r? You don't think 
80? Well, try this. 

Open your pocket-hiite 
and fix the point of the 
blade into the cigar at an 
angle which allows the 
handJe to act as a balance, 
) and then place the cigar tip 
on your finger. 

No skill is required 
beyond placing the knile 


I attend every cholera case in camp, and make a 
I swim every morning in a lake swarming with 


‘At the recent attack upon a hill fort I went with the 


jungle and wait for the man-eating tigress a8 she 
If it be she who falls, I shall spend my leave in the 
of the Terai, following up big game ; 
if I eurvive I shall cool myself by joining a y 


glaciers are as steep as your 


The Smuggler King. 


bi 6 forth ber of 1 anecdotes 
rought forth any number of persona lo WHAT IS IT? 


You ne’er go to school but I am there ; 

In all your holidays I claim a share ; 

Each time you buy a ball or top 

You always see me in the shop, 

And when you worship jn the church, 
. I wait for you at the end of the porch 

At harvest homes I take the lead ; 

I join in the cheer but not the feed. 

You drop me often, I’ve no doubt, 

Yet, I guess you cannot find me out, 
Solution below. 


TIME TOLD A STORY. 
HE flung his line into the stream, 
With dexterous swirl and swish, 
And told his friends, with modest pride, 
He eng _ fair-sized 


Well, young man, if ever you come back to Paris, 


He told the tale again next week, 
Described the lordly dish ; 

The size increased a little bit ; 
This time it was a 


The Worm that Turned. 


of a Now York scene-shifter he knew. The man was Soon holding forth upon the deed 


Became his frenzied wish. 
And when a month had passed away 
He always heoked a 
F—I—S—H. 
Three months have run their weary courses 
His friends now mutter “ Pish !” 
When Jones begins to tell about 
That time he caught a 


room he came to, and seeing several men sitting on a 


I want——” 


What’s that ?” asked the scene-shifter. 


“Get your clothes off,’ ordered the other man, “ and F——I——8—_-_H! 
beh ig about it.” 


e bewildered scene-shifter started to disrobe, and 


SOLUTIONS. 


. Because it makes “pa” “ pay.” 


A VANISHING NUMBER. . 
THe vanishing number is 888. When halved at 
becomes nothing, thus : 


88g = -B88-- 0 


WHAT IS IT? 
_ THE letter “ H.” 


over a high bar the goaded worm turned. 
I will not,” he declared positively, “I'll stay 


the scene-shifter, “ain't you the man 


tiot. I’m the doctor who examines 


ring are what boya want. They will find them in THE SCOUT—th¢ 
paper that every boy should read. - 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Seasons of Evil Memory to Ho!iday-Makers. 


some people tell us that our missing summer was driven 
away by the thousands of wireless messages that are now 
continually being Poe through space, others main- 
tain that the Gulf Stream has been misbehaving itself, 
while meteorologists are of the opinion that the weather 
comes in cycles, and that at present we are passing through 

wet one. 
° The average holiday-maker cannot afford time to 
study rival theories, all his leisure being taken up b: 
lamentations over his spoilt vacation, and the “‘ summer ”’ 
of 1910 is likely to take only second place to that time 
of deluge A.D. 1903. . 

Indeed, it is ee comforting to turn back to that 
miserable year when @ spoilt outing has caused our spirits 
to sink to zero. In that dripping summer it was indeed 
true to say * the rain it raineth every day,” for in the three 
months of June, July, and August no fewer than sixteen 
inches of rain fell, more than ouble the normal average. 
Nearly all outdoor sports and functions were completely 
spoilt. farmers were almost ruined (one on the Border 
celebrating his harvest home on Christmas Eve !), and 
laces in Ireland could point to a record of thirty-five 
consecutive rainy days. 

The Black Year of 1879. 

Bad a3 things have been this year, there have been a 
few fine spells, although it is interesting to note that the 
year of deluge actually had more sunshine than we have 
so far been favoured with this summer. The first year 
of the present decade will probably beat the record for 
gloomy summers, 80 far below the average has the sun- 
shino been for the past three months, whereas in 1903 
it was five hours above. In fact, seven years ago the 
summer sun made.a gallant fight against the rain, and 
shone out manfully when the clouds had been dispersed. 
‘This year the clouds have had it all their own way. 

The years between 1871 and 1881 were notorious for 
their awful summers. The makers of umbrellas, goloshes, 
and mackintoshes did a roaring trade, and 1878 kindly 
supplied the wettest August on record, 5:38 inches of 
rain, But 1870 was the * Black Year,” a year which old 
farmers even now remember with a groan. Harvests 
were uncut in many places and had to be ploughed 
in without any attempt being made to garner them, 
rivers were in flood, and over all there was an air of 
chilling damp. The rainfall for the three summer months 
was 13} inches, and the total for the year 32 inches. 

Those who keep weather records will also tell the 
grumbler of 1910 that 1860 was much worse. With tho 
exception of about a fortnight in June it was wet from 
Easter until October, no attempt being made to gather 
the harvest before the beginning of October, while, of 
course, it was quite worthless in many places. The official 
records tell us that 5} inches of rain fell in June, a record 
that has only been beaten by the sixth month of 1903, 
when over 6 inches were renonttedk 

Those who follow the batting average of some favourite 
cricketers are loud in their lamentations that the present 
wet summer has not allowed them to do justice to their 
record, while admirers of bowling feats are as joyful as 
their friends are depressed. But thoso of us who are not 
in our first blush of youth recall a similar state of affairs 
in 1888, when the summer was cold and dismal, and floods 
devastated even the driest portions of the country. 

Fires in August. : 

‘That was a lost summer that was worthy of ranking 
with 1903, for the rain amounted to just under 14 inches, 
and July furnished the wettest on record, 6} inches. Even 
the sun had no heart to shine, only ninety-six hours 
being recorded, the lowest until this year. 

However, we need not despair, as a wet summer is 
often followed by a fine September and October, and 
there is not much likelihood that we shall reach the awful 
record of 1782 when 50} inches of rain were recorded, 
followed by 484 inches ten years later. But in those days 
official records were not kept, and these figures are given 
by Gilbert White, and apply to Selborne, in Hampshire, 
which is wetter than Tories, so the metropolis may not 
have been visited by such deluges. 

‘Threo years ago summer did not make a proper stay 
with us. June was unpleasant with wet, cold, and 
storms, Henley and Ranelagh weeks being spoilt. The 
temperature was often ten or twelve degrees below the 
normal, and Lapland was warmer than London.} 

July had many wet days, but little rain in the aggregate, 
and on nineteen days the temperature never rose above 
the sixties. August was little better, and people were 
Guite pleased at the sight of a fire. It is true that rain 
ae not bother us much, but what is the good of an August 
ee makes you carry about a mackintosh to guard 
: ated the wet that every moment seems likely to bring 

Last year was also “ abnormal,” and there are those 
prophets who tell us gloomily that we cannot expect 
much better weather before 1920! Our only grain of 
ino is to remember that the ancients suffered from 

‘ad summers just as badly as we do. 


THE SMALLHOLDER is an indispensable guide for 
and nurserymen all need it. 


HIS IMPROVEMENT. 

THE colonel, who had an eye for neatness but not much 
of an ear for music, took occa sion one day to compliment 
his bandmaster on the appearance of his men. 

. Their uniforms are neat,” said the colonel, “‘ and their 
instruments are nicely polished and kept in order; but 
there is one improvement that I must insist upon.” 

: What is is, colonel ? ” 

‘You must train your men when they perform to lift 
their fingers all exactly the same time and at regular 
inkersale on their instruments, so—' One, two; one, 

wo ! 
—~teo—— 


THE PROPER WAY. 

Few people in Daisyvale had ever seen a motor-car, 
so when one of them stopped for a few minutes in the 
isolated village the curious inhabitants gazed at the 
snorting monster with a mixture of fear and awe, and the 
owner, who had entered the one general shop to make a 
purchase, heard one rustic remark : 

“Tl bot it’s a man-killer.” 

“OF course it is,” assured the other. ‘‘ Look at that 
number on the back of the man-killer. That shows 
how many ple it’s run over. That’s accordin’ to 
law. Now if that fellow was to run over anybody here 
in Daisyvale it would be our duty to telegraph that 
number—1284—to the next town ahead.” 

‘*And what would they do?’’ demanded the inter- 
ested auditors. 

““Why, the police would stop him and change his 
number to 1285!” 


WASTED GENEROSITY. 


(American millionaires have many sorrows. They are 


more to be pitied than envied.—Daily Paper.] 
Sox time ago, when “stony ” in New York, 


I chanced to meet a 
most unhappy 


man ; 

The tears rolled down 
his cheeks and 
soiled his coat of 
astrachan. 


T gazed at him with 
sympathy, and 


said : 

* Perhaps it’s 
blighted love that 
makes you 
mourn ? 


Or has some careless 
bobby placed his 
foot upon your 
corn?” 


He shook his head, his tears he strove to stem, 


And then in tones 
that trombled 
with despair, 
hoarsely 
murmured, 
‘““Worse than 
that, I am a 
millionaire !”’ 


He 


“ Sir,” I exclaimed, 
“‘regardtess of 
myself, 

Whate’er the cost 

your misery I'd 

stop, 

You change with 

mo ’’—but, 

curious to say, 
he wouldn't 
swop ! 


SOLD! 
A younc man returned a few days ago from a trip 


to South Africa for his health, and in narrating his adven- 
tures to his father he told him he had brought a silver 


mine for £1,000. 
“T knew they'd swindle you,” exclaimed the old man 


“So you were silly enough to buy a bogus 


he lit a cigar. 


FOOTBALL FOLLOWERS. 


Those ‘who want the latest news of play and players, 
together with reliable reports and information, should 
order the London 


Daily Express 


In particular favour amongst footballers. 
Everywhere, One Halfpenny Daily. 


the worker on the land. 


' only achievement, 


Queer Craft that Puzzle Naval Experts. 


UNLEss rumour lies most amazingly, we are on the eve 
of startling developments in naval shipbuilding. 

Already our Dreadnoughts are fast becoming obsolete : 
our super-Dreadnoughts will possibly soon follow suit. 
The new “mystery” battleship which will shortly be 
laid down at Portsmouth will, we are told, be a funnel- 
less, motor-driven, floating fort, of immense size and 
strength, and quite unlike any other warship that ever 
was built. 

The only question is, will she constitute one of a type, 
the first of her kind ; or will she develop into a freak ship, 
a curiosity and a warning, not to be duplicated because 
found unworthy ? 

Time alone cancertainly show; but it is an open seciet 
that leading naval experts place great faith in the new 
departure. In a comparatively short while, they say, we 
shall be constructing ships of 40,000, 60,000. or even 
double that tonnage, fitted with internal-combustion 
engines, very heavily armoured, and with all steering and 
range-finding apparatus hidden below deck. 

Armed with Ten Monster Guns. 

Such chips will quite possibly cost £8,000,000, as azain-t 
the present £2,000,000 super-Dreadnought. They will be 
armed with eight or ten 16°25-inch guns, monstrous 
weapons that will bear about the same relation to the 
largest of those now in use as does a rifle to a pocket- 
pistol ; and they will be escorted into action by torpedo- 
cruiser-scouts—glorified destroyers—of 10,000 to 15,000 
tons, and by a small fleet of enormously speedy motor 
vedette boats, carrying one or two torpedoes apicce. 

Those who argue, on the other hand, that the new type 
of ship will, likely as not, turn out to be a freak, point to 
other examples of startling departures in naval ship- 
building in the past, which have been attended with such 
results, and cite more especially the case of the Pulyphemus. 

This strange-looking craft may best be described as 
huge, double-screw, armour-plated ram and _ torpedo- 
Dboat-destroyer. She was also semi-submersible. In fact, 
she combined in hersclf some of the features of most other 
kinds of warships of her day, and others beside, and very 
great things was expected of her. 

If ever there was a “ mystery” ship, the Polly, as she 
was dubbed by the Flect for short, was one. Her designer, 
Sir H. Sartorius, was sworn to secrecy. So, too, were 
her officers and crew, picked volunteers all of them. 
Sentries were posted round her whenever she lay at 
anchor, and no unauthorised person was even allowed 
within hail of her. 

Experts expected wonders of her, and, as a matter of 
fact, she did break the boom at Bantry Bay during the 
great mancuvres there, a feat which all the other ships 
present essayed in vain. But this was her first, last. and 
and her type was never duplicated. 

Another freak ship of a most pronounced kind was the 
Captain, designed by Mr. Cowper Coles. She was built 
with a hurricane deck, and huge, heavily-armoured, 
cheese-box-shaped turrets for her big guns. 

Great secrecy was preserved while she was being con- 
structed, but as soon as she was ready to put to sea, and 
the experts were able to get a good view of her, they united 
in condemning her. She was, they pointed out, top-heavy, 
and her crew altered her name amongst themselves from 
Captain to Coffin. 

Turned Turtle on Her First Voyage. 

Their forebodings, poor fellows, were fully realised. for 
she turned turtle on her maiden voyage, and nearly five 
hundred officers and men, the pick of the service. went 
down with her to the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. 

An equally disastrous experiment, though on a smaller 
scale, was the building of the Cobra, a freak destroyer of 
immense speed, but too slight stability. Like the Captain, 
she foundered on her maiden voyage, although the 
accident was due to quite a different cause. The imme- 
diate result was the bringing out of a totally new de-isn. 
in which speed was made subservient to strenyth of 
scintling and sea-worthiness. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that all submarines. exee pt 
a few of the earlier ones, are, to a great extent. my-tery 
ships. That is to say, the public knows very little about 
them except what the Admiralty experts choose to tell 
them, and that is precious little. 

Each new one is, in point of fact, different from it? 
predecessor, not only in detail, but in its methods of 
construction and its internal fittings. Some, for instance, 
are made to burn heavy oil, others consume petrol. 

The only thing that is constant is the increase in siz” 
and speed, due to these continual experiments. Thus, th? 
little Holland type of submarine of 1902, with a displace- 
ment of 122 tons and a speed of 9 knots cn the surface 
and 7 knots under water, has been superseded by submer- 
sibles of the improved *‘D”’ class, of 800 tonsa, with 9 
surface speed of 16 knots and a submerged spend ot 
10 knots. , 

You could not find out anything worth knowing Wet! 
such craft as these, even if you were willing to pay £1 AON 
for your information. 


Allotment holders, small farmers. 


One penny weekly, at all booKksta!ls. 


‘ simultaneous offers of marriage. 


Miss Exizasera Boor was in a quandary; two young 


There were certain un- 
mistakable signs that she would be soon likely to receive 
two demands for her beart and hand, and, although she 
_— Bgl ae To had pat one heart © pester, 
o wonder that “Liz” ew ig an 
and had various odd pee stopped or “bad 
ry, where she spent her days 
uares of oiled paper ! 
ive to the necessity of soon 
met one eveni 


By GEORGE BRYAN. 


Complete Short Story. 


Ss 


“If she’ take us in turas till 
she could decide,” put in the 
unabashed Mr. Chumpsy. “Say 
she goes out with mo on 
Sundays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, an’ you on the 


“Anythink else!” snapped 


chance 
crowd round!” exclaimed Liz, 
with an angry stamp of her 
dainty foot. “I'll bid the pair 


Wh 
shania i ih out o- ‘er? Let’s shake ‘ands——” of 
“ An’ be pals,” added Dicky, offering his palm. : 
They shook hands, and walked coe. silence. 
She ain't worth it—neally she ain't,” said Joe when 
they halted at the parting of their ways, “an’ if we both 


a honour bright, ; ; 
aad r bright, to leave ‘er eeverely alone until 


“Comes to ’er senses—eh?” suggested Dicky. 
" An’ is in a position to make a proper are added 


/WEBEK ENDING 
Spr. 22, 1910. 


ness in outwitting his rival es he walked al 
Streep that evening. 
attracted his attention, and simultaneously 


by way of clinching the bargain. 


realised, with a sudden sho 
that Joe Chumpsy was also waiting to be served. 


glaring glassily at him. 
s What can I get you, sir?” asked the jeweller. 


the other indignantly. . oe eyes bass joan on a four-row neckla + 
7 ‘ . “Well, I ain’t going to stand | unitation pear!s when Shop assistant came forwai) 
: How they Tied te ve the — and Hand of ‘pea with tke 8 se | ‘aving a | Serve him. He looked up suddenly, to see his friend 1: 


i the Hi; 
A gaily-decked jewe hele he 
° a bright ide, 

struck him. He would buy Liz a small piece of ova. 
There were sever, 
oo in‘the shop, and he had got to the counter beh : 
ck to his peace of 13... 


“I want—a—a—— Dyer sell collar-studs?” Uliit... 


out Joe desperately. 


“I want to 


a steel watch-chain, a strong ‘un—.. 


men were paying her attentions. To add to her perplexity, diegust and annoyance of her suitors. — Collar-studs ? Yes, sir. What price would you &.- 
‘ she had decided, after a period of protracted self- “ Joe,” said Mr. Trotter when the retreating figure had a , ?_ 
\ analysis, that she liked them equally—that Joe Chumpsy | vanished round the bend of the road, “ siatkes me she A cheap one—cheapest you've got,” interrupicd ©: 
wag as nice a “bloke” and as eligible as Dicky Trotter, | wants learning a lesson.” customer savagely. : 
and vice vered. ; “ Dick,” reptied Mr. Ch “I agrees with yer. It's | Joe was soon served, but he lingered over his citar. 
She shuddered when she coaceived the possibility of ’er undecidedness that’s the cause of all the trouble. out of a shilling until it came to y's turn. 


ay : - 
oar than a bob, though,” said that gentleman emphat:. 
Toe gave a self-satisfied grunt and hurried off to aii, © 


to make another purchase, Meanwhile, 


Di urchased a lady’ 
rely aid went home rejoicing. 
Next morning 


Liz received two small packages by pw:: 


having 


firm 
satisfied himself in the apap of hia steel watch chai: , 
5 locket by way of an atte: 


There were no clues as to the donors, but one contained . 


ending the 3 
whan both were bound-oy the same errand—the honour o “When that time comes, I’m willing to abide by ‘er gold: locket and the other a four-row string of pearl. 
Liz company from Barlow's gate to her home. choice, whether she 'as you or me,” exclaimed Dicky in hen she was that she had taken her friend's advi . 
“Evening, Joe!” remar vr. Trotter civilly. an outburst of magnanimity. and put the suitors on an equal foo 


“Evening!” muttered Mr. Chumpsy, with just a shade 


“Same ‘ere, mate.” - 


ting. 
But while she was congratulating herself a tragedy w-- 


being enacted. <A few minutes 


jer Miss Runnick)s 


The rivals shook hands and parted—friends still. 
* e * 


* * 


“Dicky Trotter, with 
a wicked glint in his left eye, as he shuffled into step with 
i i “Which way are you bound for, Joe? ee 


pa had intercepted Mr. Chumpsy on his way to work, au 
_“ I'm going towards ‘Igh Strect way,” replied Joe, with 


her mission now accomplished, she went off chuckiiny :. 
herself over her clever idea. 


us <i morning, when the postman handed her a letter. She did i ‘rotter stared et the i ul leer 
Dicky. ; 90 am I, We'll go together,” suggested om recognie the handwriting on the envelope, and stopped tay his hesd sail at the diving Rove a fee iene 
"* Blease yerself,” said Mr. Chumpsy indifferently. Hise ayes cpanel. wile eager a oe ak ing Sashes “Was it a precticel joke?” he asked hy 


, so-long, old 
vemarked cheerily. 
“Pl watch it!” retorted Joe. “This is as fur as I’m 
ing meself.” 


“Ther stared at one another seriously a montent, and then 


menced to ‘wade through the mass of illiterate caligraphy, 

but a smile played round the corners of her mouth when 
she reached’ the concluding tines. What she read was: 

“Dean Liz,—I have never written to you before, 

but I am glad to write now to tell you me and 

4 dié come to an arrangement about you last 

night without a scrap. Dick says he will stand out, 

so that means that me and you can go ehead.— Your 


He tore open the eny 
string of explosive epithets. 


other nice girl eoon.—Yours sincerely, E. Boor.” 


elope and gave utterance u. . 


“Dear Joz,” he read—“I am glad to hear thats . 
and Dick came to an agreement without fighting «ru 
that Dick has agreed to stand out. It was very i 
of him to do so, and I hope he dig ae Up setne 


And while Dicky was raging and calling on al! ti. 


Dicky removed his cap and examined the peak intently, a& : - of Nature to annihilate his treacherous frien: «1: 
though m for his next remark. He | _ loving sweetheart, Jon. Phe foles maiden, Joe was behaving in similar fashion :s 
> replaced ar carefully, dived his hands into his Liz hid the letter in her blouse and hurried off to | he read a letter which was a facsimile, except thi: 
trousers’ kets, and projected his face to within six Barlow's. She worked well that day—established a record | commenced “Dear Dick” and ref Ag “Joe” is 
inches of his rival's. in her department by the amount of ‘‘ pieeework” she | having agreed, etc., etc. 
“Tt’s like this ‘ere, Joe, old man,” he began slowly. | did without “bad-work” deductions—and heard with In excitement of the moment the unfortunate | 
*I don't want to ‘art nobody's, feclings, ot sy anythink | secret delight the muttered grumble of one of her fellow- | had, ali unknowingly, delivered the wrong letters. 
~—— - what I oughtn't to say, but, ‘tween you me ”—he | workers that she was “playing up for a rise.” A couple of nighie later Dicky med Flo, and theie ».: 
= withdrew one hand and tapped his companion’s shoulder She arrived home with a light heart in the evening to § : 


to emphasise his point—“ tween you an’ me,” he repeated, 
“thie can’t go on. ’Tain’t fair to the gal, making ‘er a 
laughing-stock of, for one thing.” 

“Truest words you ever spoke,” replied Joe heartily, 
“and, knowing that much, I wonder you ain't got the 
common decency to——” 


find another letter awaiting her. This one had been 
pees that morning. Evidently Joe was given to writing 
letters. She tore open the rere eagerly, and then 
suddenly realised something which should have struck her 
before. This one was not from Joe Chumpsy. To her 
surprise, she now read : 


an amorous light in his eyes. 
“ Miss Runnickles,” he said, “I want to ask yer - 


thing. 
Flo's heart palpitated furiously, and she dare nut 1: 


the eyes which were directed ga | upon her. 
“ I'd like yer to walk out with me—tI 


yer would,” wo 


“To wot!” broke in the other in amazement. —__ “Dearest Liz,—I had a long talk with Joe last ee Se A in the dust with the te: « 
a Why, to clear off the ak where you're spoiling the night, and I am glad to eay I ne him to see that it = Lemp ckles drew circles in wal Be | 

game. Tain’t sportsmaniih e, not by no means, Dicky. was no good in him trying to do me out of . He “ J—I thought you was after Liz Boot? ” she said suits: 

Well, of all the bits o’ cool, undiluted o-dacity,”” ex- says be is willing to stand out for good, and ee “Pooh! I wouldn't look at ‘er—too deceitful for mc: 


claimed ‘Mr. Trotter emphatically, “I reckon this takes 
the absolute biscuit! And why should I scoot out of it 
and leave the gal to you? Tell me that, Mister Joseph 
Chumpsy, will yer?” 

“You know we can't both ‘ave ’er, this being a country 
wot don’t allow ‘arems and sich-like,” suggested Joe, 
ecratching his forelock. 

“T’m with yer, so far,” was the reply. ‘‘ But tell me, 


me luck.—Yours till the happy day comes off, with 
many kisses, Dick. 
“P.8.—We did not fight.” 

The girl read the missive through twice-to make sure 
that she was not the victim of some optical illusion. Then 
she brought out Joe’s letter and read through thet also. 
Next she put the two side by side and compared them 


’Sides, she’s took up with that ‘ound of a Joe Chumps;. 
“°As ghe?” exclaimed Flo, “I am glad.” 
“Glad! Why?” 


“Why. because it leaves—I mean, it serves ‘er 1-'', 
don’t it? I never cared for ‘er much meself. W!1:¢ 


snail we 
“Mr. ter—garn ! 


for a walk, Mr. Trotter?” ; 
Call me Dicky, Flo. Hit) 


nue i line by line. This brought her no nearer to the solution of | me arm, an’ IH take yer to see Gnemattizt.; 
‘sat anes Big chara aniye oe ee ee fu sane ae | he mathe so, with a sigh, sho folded both letters and | pictures.” 

: teare Ob, ‘Mavens, ate List” nyo! secreted them in a corner of the drawer which held all ° « « ° a 

B, The subject of the discussion was standing on the edge a : sae she pe ae h ni ae 1 In the fulness of her own happiness Flo called on + 
P of the kerb watching the debate. She flushed to the eyes ng of her evening meal her bosom || friend to congratulate and be congratulated on the ba: 


with embarrassment when the two men came forward to 
greet her. 


friend, Flo Buanickies, dropped in to inquire whether she | 
“felt like going out for a stroll.” To Flo, Miss Boot ' 
confided the story of the dual courtship and its complica- 


turn events had taken. 


To her surprise, she was revel cu 


in eilence, but, being invited in dumb show to enter, > 


followed, Liz into the kitchen and teek a seat. 


’ said Dicky Trotter. Riedy ont. tae _ Tz," | tions. “An’ now, Miss Deceitful,” broke out the other, ¥ix> 
2 oe “ 9 . : “ das § 5 A y Whee 
j “ Which it’s going to be,” broke in Joe Chumpey. Oh, Liz,” exclaimed the friend, “I don't ‘arf wish I] she had closed the door to prevent their conversi. 


“Things can’t go on any longer——’ 

“ As they is at resent,” added Joe. 

“ve @ good mind to send the pair of yer about yer 
business,” said Miss Boot, with a show of anger, which, 
a , lacked conviction. 


ld kill Joe,” muttered Dicky grimly. 
ahead Td do for "im: too,” growled Mr, Chumpay 


fiercely. 
“I¢ you don’t want blood on yer ‘ands, decide ’tween 


was you! “Two chaps a-dying for yer; you're in luck’s 
way. 

ai don’t see it,” replied Liz dolefully. “There'll 
always be two of ‘em ’anging round, an’ while there is 


there's no peace o mind for me.” 
“Rate!” ejaculated Miss Flo. “They're both worth 


*aving, don’t forget it. You treat ’em each alike, an’ 
choose the one wot shows ’e’s got the most stuffing in ’im.” 

“fut they’ve — be’ind each other, both pretending 
the other's ake out,” said Liz. r 


being overheard—‘ now pecans 
explanation—if yer | ip wu] s! to sich.” 
Explanation o’ wot!” queried Flo indignantly. 
“You ‘ave been seen walki 
Dicky Trotter,” said Miss Boot 
“Now, don't you deny it; 1 eee yer meself!” 
bs ’s going to deny it? An’ 
don’t want two of ‘em, do yer! 
Only for me— 


u’d like to gist ++ 


out arm-in-arm \:! 
why and emphati «' } 


why shouldn't 1? }+ 
I think you ought ty *: 


“ : rateful to me for my ’elp. 
us. Which do yer like the best! Out with it, Liz, old | enewer to them two letters?” Wot am I to say in | & “Yes, only for yon Bis, you're right for once, M*° 
gl! suggested Dic “Tf it was me,” 8 Mischief - er!” 


ky. 
- The maiden shuddered at the possibilities of the melo- 
dramatic situation, and hid her face in her hands. 
“I—I ean't tell yer—straight I can't. I ain’t got no 
preference. I like—one as well as the other,” she blurted 


Flo, after a moment's 
deliberation, “I'd write ‘em both in the same strain, 
an’ I’d say to Dick, ‘If it’s true that Joe's backed out, | 
then you stand all right’; am’ I'd say to Joe, ‘If your 


“Wot d’yer mean? Ain't Joe 


then? Tired of ‘im already? You're a nice one! 


d enough for yer), 


“Joe's keeping company with that cat Jessie Meek- + 


all through you,” exclaamed Liz in an outburst of hyster:- 


yarn is Q.K., then you're the bloke’—which is true | «y, * to tun (es 
¥ . : enough, ain't it?” ‘on got me to write them letters a-purpose to tun 
Tho rire gad of one anther dconcrey. | PERRY i Ml Bot, somewhat impred | SH Bat Be 8 “Fe a a Bll 
“Can't you settle it between yer ” suggested the lady. 7.4 You wate an les ee ee F , believed an’ Joe’s gone off to ia Meek an’ you +" 
. “ % - 1 deliver ‘em | ; U Pad . ‘ous! 
y were Pale teas in Dicky eagerly. "Cama oa, doe, | 2 ys fair of vem cing yesls tappence sn siemens T 'goked Dicky. Ain't yer proud o° yerself, you"3° 
’ : : i» ees e pair of em going to work of a morni said 4 . sndjenantly 
found be back 0” the gasworks! If we don’t settle it in Flo Runnlckls, who was now eager to have a ae in her Mg ange po jumped from her seat indignant!) 
three unds A Pr 5 friend’s romance. “Tt, TP ; , fer v« 
an es . Pol Ope ea i the girl; “I don't mean that!. You Half am hoor later the letters were wri and Flo pi pe oi bay Ea ig many S Ae pene a, 
4 “We might toss for it—best two out o’ three,” sug- neers eer ser ged office which properly ngs to | ever do—look after it yersel?, an’ then you wovt =" 
g gested Joo, with a sigh of relief - nee is . é no-one to blame.” and slamn«d 


f i 
“ A’ ee. use that double-eaded penny you've got—eh?” 
icky 


sneered “I don’t think!” 


Boye, do you Know the art of bookbiading ? 


Dicky Trotter was chuckling to himecif over his astute- 


week's number of THE SCOUT. 


“TH take long odds I do!” retorted Liz, 
the kitchen door on her late friend. 


If net. you sbould read “Gimpie Bookbinding.” in this 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 22, 1910, 
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The Jury must be Satisfied on Three Points before 
they can bring in a Verdict of Guilty. 

(Very often, in a murder charge, the case rests entirely 
on circumstantial evidence, and a barrister here explains 
hat circumstantial evidence is, and also the chief principles 
of the law as regards evidence), 


* 


CoxsipERING that it has taken great lawyers many 
pages in fat books to explain the laws governing evidence, 
it is clear that only a few general principles can be dealt 
vith here. 

’ "The first broad rule is that all evidence to be admissible 
must be relevant to the charge; but it is on this 
very question of relevance that judges sometimes err, and 


convictions are quashed because improper evidence has 
been admitted. 

Evidence as to the bad character of an accused person 
is irrelevant and inadmissible unless the defence first 
call evidence as to good character, in which -case the 
prosecution may produce rebutting evidence, or unless the 
prisoner's character is “* put in issue” by attacks on the 
character of any witness for the prosecution. 

The next point is that the evidence given must be the 
best obtainable. For example, a copy of a document 
is inadmissible when the original can be procured. 

Copies of letters also would be inadmissible when the 
originals are obtainable, 


Direct and Indirect Evidence. 
In regard to general evidence, it is either direct or indirect. 
Direct evidence is given by witnesses who testify to 
what they saw, heard, or otherwise perceived. Indirect, 
or circumstantial evidence, as it is popularly known, is 
the establishment of certain facts from which the accused's 
guilt may be inferred. 
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Direct evidence is mot necessarily the best. As the 
saying goes in legal circles, ‘‘ Witnesses may lie; facts 
cannot.’ 

Nevertheless, an incorrect conclusion may be drawn 
from admitted facts, and circumstantial evidence has 
always to be very carefully dealt with. 

To return a verdict of guilty on circumstantial evidence 
the jury should be satisticd :— 

1. That the facts areestablished beyond all reasonablo 
doubt. 

2. That the circumstances are consistent with the 
prisoner having committed the act. 

3. That the circumstances are inconsistent with any 
other rational conclusion than that the prisoner was the 
guilty person. “ 

Murder rests, as a rule, on circumstantial evidence,’ 
but sometimes direct evidence is obtained from an 
accomplice. 

When two peopls are charged together the position is 
this: either can give evidence in defence of the other, 
but neither can give evidence against the other—that is, 
so long as they are jointly indicted. 

“No statements with reference to a person charged 
with an offence, relative to the charge, made in his absence. 
can be received in evidence against him *—in other words, 
‘“* Hearsay is not evidence.” 

There are, however, various exceptions to this rule, 
notably, dying deelarations, which are admissible only in 
cases of manslaughter and murder. 


Confessions Must be Voluntary. 


Dying declarations, however, must be admitted with 
great care, and it must be shown that at the time of making 
the declaration the dying person had no hope of life. 

For example, a dying declaration which contained the 
words, “I make the above statement with the fear of death 
before me, and with no hope at present of recovery.” was 
held inadmissible because of the words italicised, though 
the person concerned died soon after making the declaration. 

In regard to confessions, they must be voluntary. 

Supposing a detective had gone to a suspected murderer 
and said, “If you will confess you killed your wife, I will 
see that the charge is reduced to manslaughter,” and the 
man had consented, such confession would have been 
valucless and inadmissible. 


The eight-months-old baby, who recently spent a holiday in a steel cage on wheels, has 
plicated set of locks. As the infant will eventually inherit £20,000,000 this precaution 


THE CAGED MILLIONAIRE BABY. 


— 


A witness's evidence is divided into two parts: that 


given in his “‘ examination-in-chief,” and that given under 
cross-examination. 


In his examination-in-chief the witness replies to 
questions put to him by counsel for his side; in cross- 
examination, he answers counsel for the other side, 
‘Leading questions” are not allowed in examination. 
in-chief. 

A leading question is one which “directly or indirectly 
suggests to the witness the answer desired, or whi-ii, 
embodying a material fact, admits of a conclusive answer 
by a simple ‘ Yes,’ or ‘ No.’ ”? 


Leading Questions that are not Fair. 


Introductory leading questions, however, are allowed. 
For example, it is a case of murder by stabbing, the 
body having been found at the lower end of a certain 
street. The prosecution calls a witness of the affair. 

““Do you remember (say) the Ist of June 2? Were you 


-in Blank Street on that date about 10 o'clock p.m. 7” 


These are fair, though leading questions. 

If the defence admits the stabbing, but contends thit 
it was done in self-defence, it would be fair further to ask : 

“Did you see the deceased and the prisoner there ’ 

If, however, the defence is a total denial, then that 
question would be inadmissible, and the information 
would have to be got something after this fashion : 

“‘ Did you see anyone in the street ?”* 

“Did you recognise them ?” 

“In what part of the street were they when you first 
saw them?” and so on. 

It would be inadmissible to ask: ‘‘ Were they at the 
lower end of the street when you first saw them ?” becausv 
this embodies the material fact whether the accused was 
ever at the spot where the body was found, and admits 
of the conclusive answer “* Yes ”’ or “* No.” 

Leading questions are allowed in cross-examination, 
and cross-examining counsel has a very free hand. In 
general terms, a witness must answer any question put 
to hn, however damaging it may be to his character 4 
but he is not bound to answer a question which tesds to 
incriminate him. 

“Have you ever been convicted of theft?” is a fair 
question ; but ‘‘ Have you ever stolen things without being 
found out?” is unfair and inadmissible. 


SBP OOOO 


arrived in London. The cage was lined with eiderdown quilts, and had a com- 
for its safety may have been necessary. Below, our cartoonist offers a few 


. suggestions which he think; will make the baby doubly safe during its stay in London. 
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¥ 


lronclad “pram” 
with guns, for 
safe rides _- 


Senfry:(on duly oulside 

sleeping apartment) 
Who goes there?” 

Doclor: “Friend, with 
leething powder.” 


To the hardy worker on the land THE SMALLHOLDER gives a helping hand. 


Armour-plaled slrong 
room Nursery, wilh 
celebrated Lady 
Pistol shof as Nurse. 


Armed quard @ 
disquise¢d as 
Teddy Bears, 


Golliwogs and 
rowns 


Busler 


mp Elaborale precoulions 

% suggesied' for the’ 

9 ‘loddling’ period 2 
the babys career. fs 


Beach Cage for digging, 
duly prolecled. 
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Our Courls 


Was He Smiling? ! 
When a prigoner at the Stratford Police Court was asked 
he the clerk interposed: “ He is not; you 

can always tell a single man.” . 
His Commission. 

“Ts this a naval officer?” asked the Greenwich Police 
Court when a lad wearing a smart uniform 
entered “witness. box. 

“No,” it was explained. “He takes round sweets on one 
of the Thames vit 
. Wae He Frightened? 

“Did you speak to her kindly?” Barnsley policeman 
was asked in court, im reference to a public house landlady. 

Constable : “ Yes, I did.” 

Magistrate : “ Are you always kind to women?” 

“ Yes, sir,” veboebed. the officer. “ I’ma married man. 

A Strong Question. 
At the Willesden Police.court an old man, who was 
with , put a pointed question to a lice- 
man. “ Ain’t you biggest, most eonfoundest liar as 
ever existed?” he asked. 

The Magi : “ That will do!” 

The constable did not reply. 


Sielure Fars @ 
FOR MAKING HOLES IN STRAPS. 
Sreapprc books together tightly, or any other kind of 
parcel, is quite a simple matter when your strap has 


enough eye-holes. But when 
i hasn’t, some over- 


holes with knives and other 
abjects, but this only dis- 
the strap. Our 


“a piece of brass is let in on 
ither side. A a 
jection on one piece fits in 
a hole in the other picce. 
When a new hole is requifed y/, 
in a certain spot, place t Y 
t over the hole, and clase ‘ 
opel . The cut . 
will be quite n, and the strap in no way harmed. 
0 
TO SAVE THE BOOTS. 
WueEn men go hunting, the 


Litde Incidents Recorded frem the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


What We Live For: 
“Life wouldn't be worth living if it were not for 


| quarrels,” remarked the magistrate, during the bearing of a 


summons at Lambeth Police Court. 


So Sudden. 

Addressing a reticent'lady at Whitechapel County Court, 
Judge Bacon said: “Now you talk to me just as if I was 
your husband at home.” ‘ 

The Young Litigant (blushingly) : “I’m single.” 

“Nearly Enough.’ . 

A prospective bride and bridegroom appeared af Goole 
Police Court, the = 
‘Asked if he was married, the man replied in the negative, 


(Lanughter.) 
Constable : “He has 2s. 113d, sir.” (Loud laughter.) 
‘ pee (Deputy Clerk): “Perhaps the lady has some ; 
as she?” 
Prisoner : “ No, sir.” (More laughter.) 


charge against them beiag drunkenness. |- 


—_—. 


ris teint te ale 
“This w an d qnarrelled t 
” said s woman witness at a Baiterae a . 
They jangled just like my busband asd myself.” _ 
“They were like everybody else,” agother woman ad |..! 
“ Sometimes they bad a bit of a squabble.” i 


The “Old Man's” Day. 
= T had half a pint too much after the old girl had yu;.).." 
said a labourer charged with drunkenness at West I... -. 


Hia wife had gone hopping in Keat. 

The : “You mean you wore so glad to get ..} 
of the ‘ * that you had a drop too much?” — 
Prisoner : * ‘Well, yes.” 

The i : “ Pay 76. 64.” ° 7 


A Mothersia-Law’s Hobby. 
“T want a gummons against my mother-in-law,” caida 
woman at Tottenham. 
The Magistrate: “ What for?” 
icaut : Defamation of character” 
P, ° : “ You go tea higher court than this ‘; 
at. 


ee “ Well, can I heve a summons here : - 


The Magistrate: “Oh, yos, How did she assault you” 
; : t: “ She smacked my face, and she has been d.... - 
it for thirteen years, and I won't put up with it any lony...” 
Summons granted, 


—— 


An electro 
cannet undertake to return 


KEEPS THE FLIES OUT. 

Hers is a useful tip which will enable honsewives to 
keep flies, dust, and other 
similar nuisances from 

i into their cups, 
jugs, jam jars, and’ other 
i vessels. It consists 
of a spring bent up in 
ahs antes yeore. 

irstly, a piece of paper is 
vlacel wa over the vena 
which has to be covered up 
—say, a jam jar—and then 
the two ends of wire are 
pressed towards each 
other. This the 
i and e! it to be 
over the jar. The : ‘ 
ends are then released and the spring clips the paper 
tightly to the sides of the jar. 


20 
A TIP FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Wnrew using the ordinary printing frame, unless 

t care is taken, many prints are ruined in consequence 

of the back slipping, when opened to see how the work is 
progressing. This waste can be obviated if the improved 
frame is used—it can be had at —_ — photograph'c 

ealer's. 


fancy manner of riding, as A shows } contact with 
displayed in the park, is put the back of the} water. The 
on one side ; business is meant, frame and the special | tester is placed 
and the rider's boots are thrust feature is the two jin the gull 
well home in the stirrups. If hinges, BB. In the and is 

some tection were not ordinary frame the axes os eee 
provid the pressure of the ends of the pins | or ) 
— on the i would 1 $s —> jing through the} 6 bucket of 
quiekly wear out boots eres. < hinges terminate | water. A jerk 


plated pencil-case is given to the sender 
unsuitable 


paragraphs unless actompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. | 


of éach accepted picture par. used on this page. Vie 


CLEANS THE MUDGUARD. 

Cuzanixc the mud and dirt that 
accumulate in the mi d of a 
a ar is always a troublesome task, 
but if the little brush our, paragraph 77 
shows is used, it becomes quite ° 


simple. 
The brush is semi-circular 7 por gs 
very B 


by two straps. 
by hand, and the dirt is swept out 
easily, quickly, and completely, 


oO OrKe n 
TESTS THE DRAINS. 


rien 


cal, which 
ignites on 


‘ flush with the frame | of the string 
= project about one-eighth j causes the 
f canister to fi 


into the slots, C C, which ly 
and release the chemical. The fumes resuli’: 


and quite likely chafe the 
feet at the same time. The 
lsather of the spur strap, 


but in this improved one 
of an_inch outwards, and 


whieh fastens under the boot, ere sunk into the inside of the frame. It is absolu ’ 
is cut to form a shield as showa j impossible for @ print te move in the slightest, and it | from ignition find their way through any defective jus 
at A, A, and thus most of the j can be examined any number of times without fear of | or pipe, and ean be readily detested. Fig 3 shows te 
pressure is relieved. damage. whole operation. 
’ A Tea Drinking Donkey. 
Sicked Sarg A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. One of the novelties on view at a donkey show st 
Llandudno soot Saree re to tea drinking. .i:.- 
ing a can, the ey imbi its contents with gu::, 
Eel in a Water Pipe. Filty: Tases & Tromsonist. much to the amusement of the visitors. we " 


Tho water supply to the Carnegie Baths, Dunfermline, 
was cut off for about an hour and a half recently owing to 
gn eel, measuring 3ft. 6ins., having become wedged in a pipe. 

A Jap-Anglo-Aiau. 

Au Aina girl was born the other morning in the Ainu 

at the Japan-British Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush. 


As far as is known, thia is the first oceasion on which a 


ghild of the ancient raco has been born in Europe. 
Parrot Ahaconde 

One of the two parrots which were admitted te the 
Maidenhead Workhouse some months ago, when their 
pwner @as taken to the county asylum, has abseonded, and 
an order has been issued for its arrest. 


Writer of 1,008 Songs. 


The funeral of Will Letters, who wrote 1,000 songs, 
including “Has anybody here seen Kelly?” and “ Put me 
en am ‘and where the girls are few,” which was wedded 
to a version of Mendelasohn’s “ Spring Song,” took place at 


Liverpool the other day. 
Quickly Over. 
The annual meeting of the Birmingham Canal Naviga- 
tions lasted thirty-eight and a half seconds. In this space 
of time the chairman moved the dividend resolution, it was 
@conded and declared adopted, and the was 
declared clesed, The annual meeting last year lasted forty 
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William Henry Hannan, a trombonist, who died at 
Birmingham recently, had played in the Birmingham 
Festival Choral Society's concerts for forty-two years. He 

ed in the orchestra at the Gaiety Music Birming- 
, from 1860 to within a few months of his death. When 
he first went to the hall, no one was admitted ualess he 
wore a silk hat. 
Dumb Man’e Protest. 

At the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the other afternoon, 
during a performance, a young man, seated in the eircle 
behind a woman wearing an enormous hat, attracted some 
attention immediately after the curtain rose by vigorously 
gesticulating with his hands. Finding that his dumb 
motions were of no avail, he hastily seribbled on a card and 
handed it to the yo’ woman, who read the words, “I 
cannot speak a word—; remove your hat.” The young 
woman immediately removed her hut. - 


Horse Show on Liner. 
For the &rst time in higtory 8 horse show has been held 
event took place on the i 


San th ee te : 

o judge's stand was a e ju 
as canctatlg as at a chow on land There was 
rivalry among the owners, and the awards gave general 
satisfaction. 


to the sender of 


National Anthem Against Ordero. 
Queen Mary has presented to the Military Model Sv!.. 1 
at Aldershot, which she recently visited with the King. 
silver casket containing gold and other mineral specimen: 
During their Majesties’ visit the children, disobey:"5 
strict orders, sang a verse of the National Anthem. 


Selling a Town. 

Daring his recent stay in Ireland Viscount Midlet’n 
received a deputation from bis Midleton town tenants wi": 
respect to the purchase of the town by the inhabitants. 

Lord Midleton expressed himself quite willing to se'l 
— a the inhabitants if a feasible scheme could |» 

evi 


Halfpenny Paid After Five Years. 

Thé sum of ono hslfpenny has just been repaid tot!” 
Hull on under curious circumstances. Five yeu 
ago an lady who lives in an out-of-the-way put ‘— 
Yorkshire went to Hull and tendered ¢wo halfpennics Ney 
her fare on a tramear. One of the coins foll, and t'* 
conductor refused to take another, saying he would fil 
the one on the floor. ; 

When the old ae returned to her country home ‘-° 
missing halfpenny out of her umbrella, and though * 
w el oe before she again visited Huil, her first care 
was to and repay the corporation, 
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Suburban 
vie he 
regular 
decided 


himself described as a 
It was such a 


The Story of a Fateful Night. 


Tommy Parradine had 


me to live there. He was a 


a chilly failure. The audience had voted it slow. Some of | middle-aged man of harsh aspect and very taciturn. He 
them had been so disappointed that the had gone away | had told next to nothing about himself, but had paid a 
before the finish. A few had asked for their money back. | month’s rent jn advance instead of giving references. He 


had brought with him to the house his niece, Ethel 


that they hadn’t got it. Grange, a pretty, soft-voiced girl. She was nervous, even 
But, ¢ ing from the blow, the manager was | frightened, in arance. : 

a kind-hearted man. mi on the little author's | The proprietors of the lodging-house were a man and 

face touched him. He put his hand sympathetically on his wife, named Baker. From the first Mrs. Baker had 

Parradine’s shoulder. noticed that the new lodger was surly and tyrannical, to 
“Don’t worry, my boy,” he said. “It can’t be his niece. Sho had been sure that the girl was terrified of 

helped, Tm sure you did your best. Take my advice, | her uncle, if she did not hate him. . 

and don't try to be funny any more. Humour’s Mrs, Baker had been passing the door of her new 

above you, that’s evident ; go in for tragedy. You mi lodgers’. sitting-room. She had heard something she 

write another Hamlet some day with a bit of luck!” was sure was a blow, followed by a girl's sobbing. 
Poor little Tommy me! ae ‘ ee gg landing, are ering 

ittle man, with an insignificant ce er to interfere or not, sobbin ce 1 
: aaa io manners. e was dreadially’ ey sad she had heard Ethel say in a choked, paseiomate voice : 


His fellow-assistants at Messrs. Stanton “I will not bear your cruelty any more, uncle. If you 
oe Psa treat me better, I wan yun that you will be seers 
for it!” 

Nothing further had taken place until the night of the 
day following. But very late on that night, when Baker 
and his wife were in their own room at the top of the 
house, they had heard a heavy thud, as of a body falling. 
It was followed by a death-like stiflmes3. Urged by his 
wife, carrying a candle, Baker had gone downstairs. 
_ The door of the Granges’ aitting-room was ajar. A dim 
light from a turned-down gas-jet was shining out. 

The room was not in any disorder, but lying on the 
floor was Hubert Grange, dead. He had been struck down 
from behind by a blow from a heavy object, which had 
killed him instantly. Kneeling beside him was his niece. 
oe on dazed and aging with s terror so intense 

at she wae inc of doing anything except stare at 
the dead man Sine horror. fei fe the slender fingers 
of her bag hand she held a heavy brass candlestick, 

blood. 


net or a penny reel of thread, and that he had been given 
strict instructions i 
self if anyone of real importance had to be served. 

Messrs. Stanton and Melby were the chief sin a 
London suburb, Mr. Alfred Melby was the leading spirit 
ot the business. The nominal senior partner never came 
near the e. * 

Mr. Melby was tall, imposing man, with a severe dark 
fae and an t ive air. It was generally understood 
tit he had come from the country years before, with 
sue money he had inherited from a relation, and bought 
a share in the shop. aa 

He had got on, and was fond of seclasng i a ponderous 
way that what he was proudest of was of being a respect- 
avle man. He used to tell his assistants that if they 
would only strive to be respectable everything else would 
come as a matter ef course, . : 

Little Tommy Parradine sometimes wondered, in a half- 
guilty, half-timid way, if Mr. Melby would think 
him altogether respectable. Although he was so insig- 
nificant and so looked down on by the other fellows in the 
shop, he cherished a big ambition. __ . 

He wanted to become a great dramatist. He had visions 
of himself as the author of a famous and successful play. 

All his spare time he bad spent in writing plays and in 
hawking them aboat Managers, 

They had been dead failures. The managers had agreed 
that they wanted grip and intensity and big scenes— 
especially big scenes. Parradine had been very dis- 
<ppointed, but he had persevered. 

At last he had introduced to — 
Roderick Fitzgerald Flannagan he liked to be called. 
Flannagan was the manager of the Imperial Suburban 
Theatre, and had happened to be in want of a really good 
farce. He had commissioned Parradine to write one. 

It was a shocking come-down from poetic dramas and 
tragedies; but Parradine had reftected that it would put 
his work on the stage and introduce him to the public. 
so he had written it, 

And it had a dismal, utter failuze. 

As he trailed wearily away from the theatre he was of 
pinion that life was a hollew sham. 

He felt more lonely and downhearted, because he was 
going to strange quarters. He had moved into new 
ludgings two days before. They were in a large, old- 
fashioned house, where a number of other lodgers lived. 
He had not had time to become used to the place, and so 
far didn’t like it. 

The house was buried in darkness when he came to the 
front door. He went upstairs slowly, and at length 
s‘opped at what he believed was the door of his own 
rom. He it. 

And then before his eyes started up murder, red and 
xrim, He saw the interior of a strange room and some 
people in it, and he knew that one of those same people 
had died through foul play. It all stood out before him 
like a picture, murky and Tia, yet appaling: distinct. 
For less than a minute he stood. n re was & 
horrible crash, and an indescribable blackness seemed to 


stained 

Lying on his face just inside the doorway was Tommy 
Parradine. He had received a merciless blow on the 
temple, which had gone within an ace of sending him out 
of the world. He was insensible and in such a condition 
that to have taken him to a hospital would have cost his 
life. He was carefully carried up to his own room. 

When Ethel could speak coherently, she had declared 
that she knew nothing of the author of the crime. 

According to her own story, she had been left an orphan 
three years before. Her uncle, then living in a small 
town in the West, had invited her to live with him. 
Almost from the beginning she had discovered that he had 
offered her a home that might make her his drudge. 
He had treated her brutally. would have left him, 
but he had terrorised over to such an extent that she 
had been afraid to defy him, and when he had abruptly 
told her that they were going to live in London she had 
made no demur. 

She did not know what motive had led him to come to 
London, but she knew that he had done no work all the 
time she was with him, and that he had at irregular 
intervals received letters bearing the London postmark. 

On tho evening of the tragedy her uncle was in a state 
of strange excitement, which he vainly cndeavoured to 
conceal from her. He ordered her to go to her own room 
and not. to leave it till morning. 

Unable to sleep, she heard her uncle go stealthily down- 
stairs and admit someone into the house. two—who- 
ever the second was—came upstairs so softly and 
cautiously that she could not have heard them at all had 
she not listened with the intensity that comes of fear. 
For Half an hour no sound came to her. Then ehe heard 
a dull, sickening crash. 

Too terrified to remain alone any longer, she tan into 
the sitting-room. On the floor she found her uncle, dead, 
and Tommy Parradine stretched just inside the door. 

The brass candlestick was lying between them. 

Stricken dumb with fear, she mechanically 
the candlestick, impelled a confused dread 
did not do so someone would secure it and again 
make deadly use of it. Then she knelt by her uncle to 
make sure if he was really past all help, and thus Baker 
found her. 

This was Ethel’s story. 


icked up 
est if she 


engulf him At the inquest she admitted that she had used the words 
a a e ‘“ 2 which the landlady had overheard. : 
“ Jolly queer!” “But I was not threatening my uncle.” she declared. 


“T was miserable, and I was warning him of what he 
a drive me to do to myself.” 

he coroner’s jury returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against some person unknown. Ethel was free. The 
police had not thought the evidence sufficient to arrest her. 
But people shunned her and whispered to one another 
when her name was mentioned. 

THE MISTAKE OF FALSE MODESTY. 

“*T pon’ like coarse subjects or the coarse treatment 
of any subject. But I am deeply convinced that the 
corruption of our Society requires not shut doors and 
windows, but light and air; and it is exactly because 
pure, prosperous women choose to ignore vice that miser- 
able women suffer by it everywhere.” 

So wrote Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and her words 
are as true to-day asever. In“ The White Slave Traffic” 
the full light of day is turned upon the vile methods of 
those who make their iiving by veigling young women 
into houses of ill-fame. “ White Slave Traffic” is 
a book that every parent must read. It is sold at all 
bookstalls, price sixpence, and copies may be obtained 
for eightpence post from the offices of Jf.A.P., 17 
Henrietta Street, London, W.G. 


Tt wae not an elegant speech, but it was really all that 
Parradine could say in fr er to a voice asking him how 
he ae The voice sounded as if it came from a long 
way off, 

He made an effort to move. Where was he? What had 
happened? Why didi he feel 60 sick and confused—and 
what made his head ache and his temples throb so cruelly? 

It was only by degrees that he realised that he was in 

in his own room in the new lodgings. A hospital 
nurse was on one side of him, a doctor on the other. It 
was the doctor who had asked him how he felt. He 
ia be ion. 

“I—I feel queer,” said Tommy Parradine again con- 
fusedly. “I feel as if—as if coneiking must have hap- 
ag Did I tumble downstairs? Or——” 

Seat on BO Sas leads Deekly Sad cieaeees 
se his head was swathed in bandages, then sat up in 
ed, ‘his expression full of perplexity, and just a shadow 
of horror in his eyes. 

He had been lying there three weeks, and when it was 
safe, he waa carefully told all that anybody could tell him. 
in return he could say nothing. He didn’t remember a 

Bg. 

A man who had given the name of Hubert Grange had 
taken thtee rooms in the lodging-house four days before 
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She was pennile:s and homeless 
She told herself that she wa: friend- 
lezs, too—but there was Tommy 
Parradine. 

When he left his bed he could 
scarcely crawl about. 

He had watched Ethel at the 


inquest ; he had walked beside her and talked to he: 


when she went back to the lodging-house after it wa 
all over, and he didn't pretend not to see tiat t', 
people in the streets looked at her askance. But ie 
threw up his head with a jerk and offered her hi: 
arm, diffident only because he was afraid she wouldu’t 
take it. 

“You mustn't go away, you know.” he sa‘d, reading her 
thoughts. 

She looked at him. Her face had grown very white and 
thin, her eyes were heavy and weary. 

“You mustn't go away.” he repeated. “I'm not much 
to look at, of course; but if you'll trust me—if you'll try 
to care for me——” 

They were in a very quiet street. No one else was 
near to see or hear them. The girl tried to look proud 
and defiant. Then she trembled and put out her hands 
to keep Tommy off. 

“Don’t—oh, don’t!” she said chokingly. “I should 
drag you down and spoil your life. I'm not cleared 
People suspect me. They think——” She broke off_ with 
a shiver. Then, after a poner, she whispered : * You'te 
good and kind, but it’s only pity.” 

Little Tommy Parradine looked quite big. 
was owing to the soul inside him. 

“No, it isn't,” he said stoutly; “it’s love!” 

e * * * 


Perhaps it 


* 


Ethel married Tommy Parradine. It was a rather hasty 
proceeding on Tommy’s part, but he wasn't a bit dubiow 
as to its end. He hada nie money saved up, am they 
took a tiny flat. They could not stop in the Icdging 
house after what had happened there, but Tommy woul. 
not hear of leaving the suburb, and he went back to hi- 
work the day after his wedding. ‘ 

He had not seen his employer since that ominous 
day. Mr. Melby had been away on business. whit 
had delayed him a long time. 

He returned soon after the wedding. and a summons 
passed down the shop that Little Parradine was wante't 
in the private office. 

“This is bad news I hear, Mr. Parradine!” 

Mr. Melby sat at his desk, arranging some panoi:. H- 
aid not look up. His voice sonnded harsh and st:anze 
There was a new and discordant note in it, which tre 
little shopman had never heard hefoze. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad, sir!” he responded cheerfully 
“T was hit rather hard, but I'm nearly all richt now.” 

Mr. Melby glanced up sharply. His face was dark. h's 
expression strained, hia eves were hard. 

“T was not alluding to vour accident. Mr. Parradir>” 
he said. “I am glad, of course, that vou are feelin: 
better. But there is another matter which di: pleases aii 
disappoints me. I do not claim to dictate to the gen’: 
men in my employ concerning their domestic affairs, A"! 
the same. I consider they owe me a duty. 

“My establishment is above all things respectable. Ali 
my staff know the value I set on that quality. I insist 
that everyone in my service and their conne tions shoul 
be above suspicion. Now, the lady you have chosen tu 
marry——” 

Tommy Parradine drew himself up. There was an air 
of genuine dignity on him. 

“The lady is my wife.” he said. “T am prowl of her.” 

Mr, Melby, without looking up, pushed a cheque aires: 
the desk. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “but T owe a daty tomy 


establishment and myself. I wish you well. Mr. 
Parradine.” 

Discharged ! ; 

Tommy Parradine did not grasp it at first. But it wos 


true. He had been discharged because his employer «1: 
approved of his wife. 

. The months went by. The little store of money wo: 
all gone, and the tiny flat came to be verv bare. 

There was but one ray of hope. Mr. Flannagan. of the 
theatre, met Parradine and suggested a new play. 

“No more funny stuff for me!” he said. “{ dni 
believe in it. Next year I'm going to put on a new play 
But it must be good—it must have a big scene. W'!! you 
try?” 

"Garualins promised. He worked at the pley in tii 
evenings. It was hard work. He couldn't unsierst sn! 
why he was so tired, why everything cost such an eter 
Good ideas would not come. His head was always ailiirs 

Ethel got some needlework to do. The pay wes 
wretched, but without it they would have starved 

The year wore on, yet the play was not finishes. !° 
still wanted the big scene. And before it was finiscr' 
Tommy Parradine fell ill. 

For many days he hovered between life and si! 


He wandered in his mind a great deal. Nothin: Jin! 

wife’s love and tireless care could have saved him. \°' 
though death was very close, he thought and ta!! eda 
nothing but the play. It meant so much to them. Wo 


couldn't he pull himself together and get it finished ” 

The big scene wouldn't come. 

One night. as he lay wide awake, a spasm shot thro 
his frame. Ethel should not reproach herself about ! 
He was not a dead man yet. He must finigh the play 1 
her sake. 

He staggered when he had crawled out of bed. Tt was 
hard work to drag on some clotlies. But he sat down at 
the table. pulling the lamp close to him. A blurres} ms 
swam before his eves. The pen shook in his finzer:. 

No words would come. 

For a minute he was sick and dizzy. and had t 
at the edge of the table to save himself falling te 
chair. 

Then he was steadier. The pen began to tine wel 
Slowly at first, falteringly. But it 2° >" 
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speed. Tt travelled faster and faster. The writing was 
all awry, scrawling, nigh illegible; but the big scene 
was coming. He co see it, dimly, murkily, like a 
vision. It all seemed real, hauntingly real. : 

‘All through the night he worked, with Ethel, deep in & 
weary sleep, beside him, covered by an old rug he threw 
gently over her—all through the night, till the day broke 
and the play was done. He gathered up the scattered 
eheets and put them into an envelope, which he addressed 
to Flannagan. : ; 

Then he crawled out to the nearest pillar-box. As the 
letter dropped into the box he staggered and pitched 
forward on his face, 


He Dangles in Mid-air, but Eventually Sets Foot on 
Terra 


fe Firma. 

saber i . i ‘ (Last week Mr. P. Doubleyou told how he encountercd 
4 It was a mercy that a policeman on point duty found brigands.) | 
- Parradine and got him ma Be aden rey ill for oe 

so ill that he did not understand when Plbutigan ae Tuere is a legend which says that the coffin of 

that he was going to produce the play. : iS , J’ 
/ tel hen Ethel told him the fon he imply. stared at her. Mahomet is suspended midway between heaven and 
“T know I finished the play,” he said, “but I don't earth, which is not a very comfortable position to 


' remember what it was like. I’m too tired to bother.” occupy, even as a dead man. I speak from experi- 


‘ th the pl: the first night. She did not } ence though, happily, not as a dead man. . 
A wat te tesa hex basses “pei but he pleaded with her Having endured the sensation of dangling in mid- 
to go, so that she could be the one to tell him the result. | air at the end of a rope which seemed to my bulging 


eyes no stouter than a piece of twine, I am not in 
the least envious of the fate of the prophet, who is 
presumably fixed up that way for eternity. It is 
ape of course, that he has got used to his plight 
y now; but, for my part, two or three minutes were 
more than enough. 

Last week I related how I fell into the hands of 
Greek brigands while making my wa, to the 
monasteries of Meteora, in the mountains o Thessaly. 
This week I have to tell of the peculiar experience 
which I went through after escaping from their hands. 

It would be difficult to imagine any more curious 
communities than these extraordinary mountain 
monasteries. In all there are seven, and each is built 
on the summit of a high and isolated pinnacle of rock 
in the midst of the wildest loneliness—the sort of 
place to'which the Editor is always pretending he 
would like to retire, out of reach of spring poets and 
idea merchants, and where I, in conjunction with the 
rest of the staff, very often heartily wish him. 

The sites seem to have been chosen by the medieval 
builders especially on account of their inaccessibility. 
The sides of each rock-pillar are sheer precipices, and 
to reach the monasteries perched upon their heights 
the traveller must either climb a swinging ladder, 
which the monks let down to him from above—a feat 
not to be recommended to those with weak hands—or 
submit to be hauled up at the end of a rope. 

I Reach the Monastery. 

It would be a good idea, I have been thinking, to 

rauade the Editor to rent the first monastery which 
alls vacant, and, having got him establishe there, 
to steal his ladder one night and cut his rope. There 
would be peace in Henrietta Street then. 

After bidding farewell to my friends the brigands, 
I continued through the ravine towards the little 
monastery of St. Trinity, for which I had been making 
when “held up.” An hour’s stiff walkin and climb- 
ing brought me at length near to the towering 
pinnacle upon which, from a distance, I had seen the 
monks’ dwellings snugly settled. 

As I approached, however, I could discover no 
means by which to ascend to the top. I had expected 
to find a rope or ladder-dangling from the ridge, but 
could see no sign of any such contrivance. Far above 
me the roofs of the monastery buildings were just 
visible, peeping above the beetling crag, but the great 
black cliff towered immense wkd with not the 
tiniest foothold for a goat even upon its smooth, 
sheer face. 

On making my way round to the far. side of the 
rock, however, I came upon a small clearing stacked 
with bundles of faggots for firing. Glancing up, I 
then perceived projecting from-the crest of the cliff 
a roofed platform, fen with rough timbers so as to 
form a sort of balcony. 

At such a dizzy height above me was the. building 
that only by craning my neck backwards could I get 
a glimpse of it. But on lying down in order to obtain 
a more comfortable view I was able to make out a 
stout transverse beam, from which hung a massive 
pulley-block. Through the latter I could see there 
ran a rope, the end of which was drawn inside the 
shed, and was not visible. 


Three Hairy Faces. 

There was no sign or sound of life about the place. 
The silence and utter loneliness had laid a spell upon 
the hills, and as I lay there staring up at this strange 
eyry I could scarce believe that it was a human 
habitation so weirdly situated. I was obliged to pinch 
my legs and rub my eyes to assure myself that I was 
neither dreaming nor had strayed into a fairy tale, 
but was awake and alive in grim (not Grimm) earnest. 

For some time my shouts elicited no response, and 
I began to think the monks must all have fallen over 
the edge of their little domain and broken their necks, 
or perhaps have gone out to tea with their brethren 
upon neighbouring dizzy heights. 

Presently, however, three hairy. faces looked over 
the rude balustrade above and gazed down upon me. 
They appeared without warning, and so suddenly 
that for the moment, in the fanciful mood which 
possessed me, I thought their shaggy visages were 
those of ogres peering down upon me. I was quite 


There was a packed house. She wondered how they could 
be so happy when Tommy was so ill. . 
The play dragged a bit at first. But it grew stronger 
as it went on. fe was all about a man who, ing as 
reat and honoured before the world, was secretly haunted 
y a guilty secret and remorse. . 
He was tortured by a man who knew his secret and 
blackmailed him under threats of betraying it. 
The.real interest came in the big scene. It showed the 
interior of a room. The blackmailer was waiting for the 
man he had in his power to come to see him. 


and admit his guest without the knowledge of anyone else 
in the house. They came into the room ‘ogether, the 
visitor muffled up. “Whey talked for a little while. 

The scene was written with extraordinary power. It 
was real. Tho audience was gri . Butno one watched 
or listened with euch intensity as Ethel. Breathless, with 
parted lips, she followed every movement of the actors and 
drank in their every word. 

She was shivering with excitement. One second she was 
icy cold, another burning hot. She hardly dared to credit 
it; and yet she believed she knew what Tommy had 
done. 

Her eyes never left the partially-darkened stage. 
Suddenly, pretending to wish to look at a clock on 
mantelpiece, the man whom all his friends thought so 
respectable crossed the room. He was behind his enemy. 
With a terrible swiftness he snatched a brass candlestick 
from the mantelpiece and with it struck the blackmailer 


dead. 

There was an awful pause. The murderer on the stage 
stood motionless, staring at his victim. Then he startled 
into rigid watchfulnees. The door of the room, which he 
had forgotten to fasten, was pushed open. A man who 
had mistaken the room for hts own looked in. Like a 
tiger the murderer leaped on him and struck him down. 

‘A shiver passed through the audience as they watched 
the murderer steal from the dimly-lit room. And a man 
who had. been sitting in the circle got up abruptly and 
went out. He was haggard, and those by whom he passed 
wondered how so grey and awful a shadow of fear and 
despair had fallen on his face. 

‘ommy Parradine was ponies sey for the 
verdict. How long the time seemed ! But Ethel came at 
last—e pale, start led Ethel, who had been crying, but an 
Ethel with a new light quivering on her face. 

“It’s a great success, Tommy dear,” she said, putting 
her arms round his shrunken little body as he sat up in 
the bed. “Mr. Flannagan says your fortune is made. 
Everybody is talking about your ? y.” 

“And the big scene?” he asked. 

“The big scene!” repeated: the girl. She put her face 
down close to Tommy Parradine’s. Her cheek touc 
his. She was trembling with excitement. “Listen!” ehe 
id. “Do you know what you must have done, Tommy? 
You didn’t invent your big scene at all. You must have 
yemembered on that night when you finished the play all 
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there was a man really like the one in your play? Sup- 
posing he wae sopra to be honourable and upright, but 
all the time had got his start in life by stealing some 


suppose 
gecret and had traded on it, forcing money from him, and 
this man had come to see uncle secretly on the ‘night of 
the murder, to try to buy his silence once for all? And 
supposing he had killed ‘uncle in a passion, just as you 
gaw it done, and then stolen away; but afterwards, amo 
the audience at the theatre, he had seen his crime repea' 
before him in your big scene, and, thinking that every- 
thing was known, had gone and given himself up to the 
lice?” 

It was Tommy Parradine who was trembling now. He 
looked at Ethel eagerly, imploringly. 

“You mean—— 

“Tam cleared, dear,” she said. “ People can’t despise 
you because of your wife. The murderer's conscience was 
too much for him when he saw your play. It was like an 
accusation. He has made a full confession.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“Mr. Melby.” 

Little Tommy Parradine drew a big breath. He didn’t 
wsk any more questions. He didn’t want to think about 
murders. His play was a huge succese—and Ethe] was 


wea, 


cleared. 
He held his wife close and kissed her, 


awe ee S&S 


The “Roddam” wae the only vessel to escape from St. Pierre, Martinique, at the 
7 : true story of ber escape is told in thie week’s number of 
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disappointed not to hear them smack their Ji 
say: ** Fee, fi, fob, fum, I smell the blood of ti euine 


ral 
i 
oe y: 
A P publeyou |i 
Perhaps, however, because they knew only Greek 
. nals a they refrained from making any appropriate remarks 


& of that kind, and, recollecting my whereabouts, I 
ee sprang to my feet and opened a conversation. That 
is to say, I indicated by signs and by shouting such 
stray words as occurred to me that I wanted to pay 
them a visit. . 


Their reply was unintelligible, but its friendly 


intention was soon evident. Without more ado, the 
trio began to busy themselves with unhitching tho 
rope which I had previously noticed, and presently 
with much noise of creaking from above, it began 
slowly to descend. I then perceived that the over- 
hanging crest of the cliff, coupled with the circum- 
stance of the slight projection of the balcony beyond 
the edge, allowed the rope to drop vertically clear of 
contact at any point with the face of the rock. 


I had expected to see a basket at the end of the 


rope, or some other receptacle more or less con- 
medious, in which I could stow myself away during 
the journey aloft. Judge of my dismay when I found 
dangling from the hook, like the monstrous reticulo 
of an ogress, a huge net! It seemed neither a very 
comfortable nor a very safe vehicle. 


It was clear, however, that if I meant to visit tho 


monastery I must make the best of what looked like 
being an awkward job. I accordingly spread tho nct 
out, wrapped it round me as well as I could manage, 
a shutting my eyes tight, shouted that 1 wag 
ready. ‘ 


The immediate result of the strain upon the rope 


which followed as the monks began to haul was that 
I felt. myself spun violently round and shot forth on 
to the ground. In fastening up the net I had not 
hooked the meshes properly, the consequence being 
that the whole affair was unwound when the hook 
began to drag, and I was unceremoniously rolled out, 


In the Air Again. 


Fortunately, there had not been time to lift mo off 
the ground, so I suffered nothing more than a shock 
to my already quaking nerves. Picking myself up, T 
proceeded to enmesh myself once more, this timo 
taking the greatest care to see that the hook had a 
secure hold of the net. 

A sudden jerk told me that my second signal of 
readiness had been noted, and the next moment, amid 
an ominous creaking from the windlass far overhead, 
I felt myself being drawn up into the air. I at once 
discovered that all the trouble I had taken to pack 
myself comfortably was of no avail. The pains T had 
expended were nothing to the pains I now endured 
from the knotted rope, which pressed with most un- 
comfortable firmness against all the most tender and 
fleshy parts of my anatomy. 

It was ae however, to alter my position. 
All I could do was to sit tight (precious tight it was, 
too) and grin and bear it. Not that I grinned very 
much. s I looked first at the receding grounil 
below, then at the straining rope above, the situation 
failed to strike me as in the least bit funny. 

To add to my misery, the net as it slowly ascended 
began to twirl round and round, making me feel sick 
and dizzy. It also swayed from side to side, and 
every moment I expected to be bumped against the 
rough face of the chff, 


I Drop Into Space. 


My heart meanwhile was playing all the orthodox 
tricks proper to the occasion. First it sank into my 
boots; then, with a sort of championship record-long- 
jump bound, it leaped into my mouth. There was 
g reason for its antics. Under the strain of my 
weight the rope, in the process of being coiled round 
the drum of the Salles, at one point “ gave”’ 
slightly. The effect was that I not only paused 
momentarily in my upward movement, but for 4 
perceptible space dropped ! 

I leave my’ readers to imagine the sensation I ox- 
perienced during that fraction of time—it seemed an 
eternity—before the tightening of the rope arrested 
my fall with a sharp jerk. T cannot truthfully say 
that my whole past life rose up before me, but I 
remember distinctly remarking to myself what 3 
fearful bump there would be when T reached tho 
bottom. 

Even the most prolonged agony comes to an end 
at last, and I don’t mind confessing I hove 4 sigh 
of relief that was very nearly a gasp when at length 
I reached the balcony above. As I drew level with 
the floor, I espied two of my hairy ogres pushing at 
the bars of the gigantic windlass which was winding, 
capstan-wise, the rope by which I was suspended. 
The third was waiting to receive me, and I was not 
sorry to be drawn in and dumped—gasping in the net 
like a veritable queer fish hauled up from the depths 


| upon the rock floor. 


sip of mastic and a draught of ice-cold water 
from the monastery well soon put me right, however, 
and I turned to greet my hosts. 
But what I have to say about them and theit 
extraordinary abode I must postpone until next wees: 


(Next week Mr. P. Doubleyou tells how he tries 


monastic fare.) 


time of the terrible earthquake. The 
THE SCOUT. 
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Many are the devices by which the men of different 
countries bag the big game of their respective districts, 
and perhaps the most remarkable fact in connection 
with these snaring secrets is the combination of simplicity 
and effecti which characterise them. 

Take 


months are 
probably 
occupied in 
bringing the 
venture to a 
successful 


simply a large 
inolosure, 
about 250 
feet wide by 
500 feet long, 
a which is 
PLAN oF CORRAL erected at a 
Natives of Ceylon and Indiacapture whole herde certain spot 
of elephants by means of thie “corral.” Once in the jungle, 
the beaters have fri the animals between after the 
the jawe, or fence, the rest in simple. design shown 

in the first 

sketch. In thisdrawing A is the entrance, and Band C the 
jaws of the corral, the walls of which are made of les lashed 
together and supported by forks of timber, as shown in the 
side illustration. The object of the hunters must be, of 
course, to drive the elephants by slow degrees, first of 


An Arabian lion trap. The encampment is surrounded by the 
deep trench which has a hedge on either side. The lion, scenting 
the cattle, leaps the outer hedye and falls into the ditch. 


all between the points B and C, and finally right through 
the entrance A. 

This can only be accomplished by collecting whole 
villages of natives to act as beaters, forming them up 
into a great half circle, The corral has, of course, been placed 
right across the path of some well-worn elephant track, 
and, once in position, the natives slowly drive their 
quarry forward in the desired direction. 

At first this is accomplished with but little noise, but 
as the trap is neared the beating becomes more violent, 
until in the end a perfect pandemonium of noise, accom- 


who was Wanted. 


—_—— 


“One Thousand Pounds Reward!” He could read 
the — = big on the little handbill even from 
where he in the underbrush: He knew 
for whom reward was Offered, and yet he felt an 
irresistible desire to draw near and read the announcement. 
. He crept to the edge of the gravelly road and listened. 
There was no sound. He sprang boldly to the eed 

town- 


where tax notices and announcements 
meetings scrawling inscriptions of strays he found 
the printing that had Mconed his: 


He had killed a man for £50, and now they were offering 
£1,000 for his capture. 
or Dead oF alive,” was what the handbill said: {* Dead 
or alive.” 

His keen ear canght the sound of horse's hoofs and he 
scuttled back to cover like a rabbit. He knew the man that 
rode by. It was one of his most prosperous neighbours— 
a man that owned his own farm and gave his wife money 
to buy hate and nice clothes. He had envied that man. 

‘I reckon he never had a thousand , though,” 
he murmured, half-triumphantly: It touched his pride 


dy worker 


2 ie \ 
panied by torches and gun-firing, drives the terrified | has chosen a path he generally sticks to it. 


Knowng 


elephants straight into the only quiet spot which they | this, the native fits a sharp iron harpoon inte a eteut 
can discover, and they find themselves securely trapped. wooden handle about six feet long, and fastens a 


The doors at point A are then shut, and the inclosure 
surrounded by bonfires, which successfully keep the terri- 
fied monsters from breaking away. Once securely trapped 
in this manner their subjection and training, which is 
accomplished with th> aid of tame elephants, is only a 
matter of time. 

It is motives of self-defence that prompt the Arabs 
of Algeria to wage war against the lions which 
come down from the mountains in winter time. At 
this period of the year the king of beasts is very 

Lok short of food and 
on the look-out for 
cattle, so the Arab 
lays his plans ac- 
cordingly. The men 
pitch their tents in 
a circular inclos- 
ure, which they 
surround by a low 
hedge. Just out- 
. side this low hedge 
they dig a deep 
trench, fifteen feet 
broad and twice 
that depth, and on 


ae a, - es the outer eit 

ne way of killing tigers im the jungle. this trench they 

The hunter imprisons himself behind the 

bare of @ bamboo cage, and, Barr tiger i another 
h 
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attempts to claw his way tn, stabs the edge, nine fect 
animal in the heart. igh. 

At night the 
lion comes prowling round on the outside of the 
outer hedge, and presently scents the cattle. As far as 
he can see there is only the one hedge between him 
and them, and over this he accordingly leaps. But instead 
of finding himself in the encampment, the unhappy 
brute falls to the bottom of the trench, where he falls 
an easy prey to the rifles and spears of his captors. 

A glance at the second picture will show you just how 
this Arabian lion trap is worked. 

For absohite simplicity the native tiger trap shown 
in picture No. 3 would be hard to beat. In this case the 
hunter builds himself a stout bamboo cage, takes it 
into the jungle, and, armed with a formidable 
knife, gets inside. In 
course of time a tiger 
comes along, attracted 
> age scent of man, 
and getting up on 
his hind os login 
trying to scratch his 
way through the bam- 
boo bars. This is what 
the native has been 
waiting for, and while 
‘tthe hungry beast is 
thus engaged, the 
hunter plunges _ his 
knife into the striped 4 
body with deadly 
effect. 

The fourth picture } 
shows a hippopotamus 

that is employed 
with great success by 
natives in parts of 
Africa. The river horse 
Lott ns the ie of 
taking a stroll every Harpooning the hippopotamus. It is 
evening, and when he aanyeraechos this denday aan acts. 


to think that he was worth a thousand pounds, “ dead or 
alive.” The more he thought about it the more it seemed 
to his unformed sense of justice that the money was his 
rightfully and that he was being kept out of it. He began 
to covet it and to make sy obtaining it. 

They would put him in ! certainly, and perhaps 
rom im, but no matter—he would give the money 
to Mary, and she could live in luxury all the rest of her life. 
She might marry again. The thought dulled the edge 
of his enthusiasm for a time, but he still could see the big, 
red capital letters at the head of the handbill. “ One 
Thousand Pounds Reward.” 

What a joke it would be on the sheriff if he could beat 
him out of that money and get it for Mary ! 

Once more he heard the sound of hoofs. Screening 
himself behind the leafy top of a bush, he peered down the 
road, and as soon as he saw the horseman his plan was 
formed. The traveller was Joe Browne. 

Joe was a just man and a man of his word: When 
Joe said he would do a thing he might be depended upon. 
He would surrender to him if Joe would promise to give 


the money to Mary. 

He tock from th breast of his shirt an old pistol of 
ancient army pattern and drew back the hammer. It 
was the weapon he had used when—but now was not the 
time to think of that. He must not permit his nerves 
to weaken: 

When Browne was almost abreast of him the man in 
hiding leaped into the road and caught the bridle with his 
left hand, while with his right he levelled the pistol at the 
horseman’s breast. : 

The horse swung backward and the rider stared at him 
with frightened eyes. . 

“Don't be afraid, Joe: Iwon't hurt you.” he said. 


couple of heavy stones to this handle. Then he 
attaches a long cord to the weapon, and slings this oord 
over the branch of a tree that stands beside the hippo. 
potamus track. Pulling the cord down from the branch 
above, he fastens it to a couple of stakes, one on either 
side of the track. 

In the illustration you will sce that the trap is s-i, 
and that pressure at point A in the cord will readily 


: ” 
The way the panther shoots himself. Bait is attached to lines 


that are connected with the triggers of rifles, hidden tn tiw 
grass. 


release the harpoon above. This is exactly what happens 
when the clumsy animal comes blundering along 
the path. The cord is released, and the weighted 
harpoon comes thundering down from the branch over- 
head, transfixing the hippo, and assuring a good supply 
of meat to the native larder. 

The panther is an animal that returns again and again 
to his kill until he has devoured every scrap of it, and, 
knowing this, the Arabs have hit upon an ingenious and 
perfectly safe way of dealing with this animal. They 
wait until only a small portion of the panther’s kill 
remains, and then attach several strings to it. The otlict 
ends of these strings they fix to the triggers of a numbei 
of rifles, which are laid in the surrounding undergrowth. 
and fixed with their barrels pointing at the kill. When 
the panther comes along, he lifts up his meat, and at onc 4 
discharges the rifles, with fatal results to himself. The 
fifth picture illustrates the method of passing the strings 
round pegs in 
the ground so 
as to pull the 
triggers 
directly the 
meat is lifted. 

The method 
of stalking, 
illustrated in 
the sixth 
sketch, is one 
that has been 
successfully 
ado oted by Ostriches and antelopes are successfully stalket 
civilised, as by means ofa “dummy” o8trich, concealing the 
well as by hunter. 
savage, lun- 
ters. A hive-shaped covering, prepared to resemble the 
body of an ostrich, is fitted over the huntsman’s head, 
and a sham ostrich neck and head fitted to a hinge can 
be moved up and down, as though the bird were feeding. 

The skilful sportsman can get within shot of antclope 
and wild ostriches under the shelter of this device, and 
it has even been found possible to follow the birds up 
and get in a second shot, by starting to run when they ran, 
as though the hunter were one of themselves. 


~~ 


“ What do you want ?" asked Browne. 

“I want to surrender to you.” 

The man on the horse smiled. notwithstanding his fear. 

‘* It doesn’t look much like surrender,” he said. 

* Don’t joke with me!” said Jim. flourishing the bir 
pistol. ‘I’m not in any condition to be joked with.” 
“Then put down your pistol. I'm ready to listen.” 

Jim pointed to the handbill. 

“Do you see that?” he asked. “‘One thousand 
pounds reward. Dead or alive.’ I want to surrende! 
to you. You will get the money and give it to me.” 

“You won’t have much use for money. Jim, if the 
hangman ever gets his hands upon you. You couldn | 
hire enough lawyers to get vou free.” 

“JT don’t mean that, Joe. The money is to go to 
Mary.” 

“Oh, [see! To Mary?” 

“ Yes; she hasn’t had any too good atime. It will be 
a whole lot of money to her.” 

The man on the horse thought a moment. “T woul! 
rather not do it, Jim. It looks too much like taking 
blood money, even if I don't use it myself. Still, af yeu 
have set your heart on it——” 

“Then you promise, Joe?” said the other eager! 
“I know you will keep your word. I'm going to give 
myself up to somebody, and I would sooner trust you. 
That money is mine by rights. I’m worth it. One 
thousand pounds. Dead or alive. It says so in print. 
right there, with the governor's name signed to it Will 


a 


you promie ° 
“Yes.” 
“Then Isurrender. I'm your prisoner. Forward. nar’ 
He gave the pistol to the horseman and marched 


down the road. and Jue Browne followed him to his fai 
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Some Unique Suggestions for 


Our football legislators are among the most conserva- 
tive of people. Occasionally, generally after much 
wrangling and debating, they will condescend to amend 
some law relating to the financial side of the game—such 
as the payment of pla ers—but rarely will they interfere 
in anything affecting the actual playing of it. | . 

And yet there are several rules which might, with 
tage, be brought into force; rules which would 
assuredly make for the all-round betterment of football 


in the knowledge that by so doing he gains a far greater 
advantage to his side t 


reversion to the old running form of throw-in would al? 
be fair. This running throw was barred e 
because certain players—notably Hugh Vilson, of 
Sunderland—became 80 expert in its manipulation ; they 
could often throw the ball right into goal from the touch- 
line. 

That Terrible Offside Rule. 

Well, why not? If a back kicks it—say thirty-five 

from his own posts, why shouldn’t his opponents 
tave the chance of returning it a like distance ? If it is 
allowable to kick out to defend it should be allowable to 
throw in to attack. 

‘A few seasons back the offside rule was modified to the 
extent of making it impossible for a player to be offside 
in his own half of the field. That was good, but it would 
be better still if players could not be offside except within 
a line thirty yards from their opponent's goal. 

Al that the average playing-pitch is 120 yards 
long, three-quarters of it would thus be “‘ safe’ ground to 
attackers. ‘The adoption of this amendment would still 
give backs plenty of room in which to operate, it would 
not permit of forwards hanging about the goal and 
hampering the opposing defence, and it would certainly 
tend to make the play faster and more exciting. 

—: , why should be scorable direct from some 
free-kicks and not from others? The original idea 
of this rule was, seemingly, that certain offences should 
be more drastically punished than others. But should 

? Isn't it as unfair to the attacking side for the 

goulkeeper to the ball more than two steps, for 

tance, as it is for a back to handle in front of the 
posts ? 

Score Goals from Corner-kicks. 

Of course it is—so why the distinction? Why not let 
ev free kick—even the corner-kick—score direct i 
the kicker of it is skilful enough to send the ball into the 
net “first time”? The more fateful the possibilities 
of every breach of the laws, the better, cleaner, ard more 
interesting will the game be. 

For that reason it would be well to alter the present 

nalty kick rule, too. Formerly, the goalkeeper was 
allowed to advance out of goal six yards, and so greatly 
decrease the shooter's angle of aim; at present he is 

itted to stand on the goal-line—why not remove 
altogether while the shot is taken ? 

_ Time after time he is able to save a sey kick follow- 
ing upon a situation which “‘ must” have led to a goal ; 
his presence under the bar saves his side a point which 
it most richly deserved to lose. 

The chief objection to the replacing of injured players 
by sound ones seems to be that a man who found Pimeelf 
out of form or who became tired, might easily malinger 
to the benefit of his team. 
injured Players Should Be Replaced. 

Still, so many players are genuinely incapacitated, 
frequently through the roughness of opponents, too, 
that it certainly seems fair enough that a man retiring 
through illness or injury before half-time should be 
replaced by another as a matter of course, and after half- 
time at the referee's discretion. That a side should be 
sompelled to do without the services of a player—or 
even two players, as is sometimes the pak 22 a t 
ge of a match owing to the opposing team’s fou] methods 

certainly not right. 

The presence of two referees—one in—and responsible 
for—each half of the field—would assuredly make for 
the better observance of the laws and the better govern- 
ment of the play, and is a reform that could have few 
objections urged against it. The extra expense incurred 
could not weigh against the obvious advantages of the 
innovation. 

Finally, it would greatly assist forwards in shooting 
if the present goal-nets were replaced by clean, white 
canvas. Shots often go astray because the shooter can- 
not instantly locate the goal, The more goals scored, 
the merrier the game. 
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MY FIRST APPEARANCE IN 
BREECHES— 


By Some of our Well-known Footlight Favourites. 


Miss MARIE GEORGE, 

Who is such a favourite with Drury Lane audiences. 

I rirst wore breeches (knickers) on the stage a8 
Cupid in the Drury Lane pantomime of The White 
Cat, 1904. I was so ashamed that I ran off after 
a — and hid myself. My dress was afterwards 
altered. 


Miss EVA MOORE (Mrs. H. V. Esmond). 
A delicious little story from the ever-charming and brilliant 
actress. 

My only appearance as & boy was in Little 
Christopher Columbus. I hed to double with Miss 
May Yohe, she changing into my girl clothes, I into 
her boy’s. 

When the dress rehearsal came, I was rather pleased 
with myself in boy’s clothes; in fact, I thought I 
looked very nice. 

But on the way home, very late, my husband said 
to me: ‘Don’t you think you would look very well 
in a long brown, heavy cloak?” 

“Oh, I daresay!” I said, rather crushed in spirit, 
for, vanity, thy name is woman | 

The next day off went my husband, and that same 
night, which was the opening night, I found a very 
large cloak, which covered me from top to toe, wait- 


ing for me; which, like an obedient wife, I wore. 


Miss ANNIE BRADDAN, 
Known as the “ Manz Girl,” Miss Braddan is a thoroughly 
refined and clever comedienne, 
Untit I became principal boy in pantomime, I 
always envied men their garments, and said so. 


About the Most Merciless Form of Industrial Warfare. 


A STRIKE is equally bad for employers and workers, 
but in the case of a lock-out it is usually the workers who 
suffer most keenly. 

For the lock-out is more in the nature of an industrial 
bombshell than is the strike. It is timed to act suddenly, 
without warning, and when the men are least prepared. : 

The employers, in other words, choose their own time 
for beginning hostilities. They can hardly be blamed 
for this. But, all the Same, it inflicts fearful hardships 
on the men, and frequently on perfectly innocent men. 

This is seen in the present dispute between the mastcrs 
and the boiler-makers.. These latter alone have offended, 
and they alone have been (nominally) locked out. But 
their inactivity means the enforced idleness of thousands 
of “ platers ” and “ helpers ” in addition. 

Precisely the same thing happened in the great lock-out 
in the boot and shoe trade in 1895. Beginning in a small 
way with a section of the operatives in Leicester, it 
spread to Northampton, thence to London, and finally 
all over the United Kingdom. 

‘At first not more than 3,000 men were affected. But 
in less than a week after the declaration of the lock-out 
there were 200,000 idle, and ten days later, when the 
London employers locked out their operatives, another 
100,000 were added to the already huge total. 

Shut Out For Three Years. 

The consequent distress and suffering were fearful. 
Mr. Labouchere step into the breach with proposals 
for arbitration, which were approved by Mr. Asquith, 
but masters and men alike had by then hardened their 
hearts, and the proposal was rejected by both partics, 
Eventually, however, the men had to submit. 

Even more disastrous, from the workers’ point of view. 
was the lock-out declared by Lord Fitzwilliam against 
his colliers some years previously. The trouble arose 
over the compulsory use of safety lamps. In this caso 
the men gave in after a prolonged struggle, but his lordship 
curtly declined to accept their submission, and closed 
his mines. This happened shortly before Christmas, 
and an entire district was plunged into destitution during 
what should have been by rights the most festive season 
of the year. 

Then, again, there was the terrible Bethesda labour war, 
one of the bitterest and most prolonged of its kind on 
record. This was a combined strike and Jock-out lasting 
three years, the scene of hostilities being Lord Penrhyn 
famous Welsh quarries. 

British Slate Trade Ceased. 

The men forfeited in wages alone the enormous sum 
of £364,000, while some idea of the harm wrought to 
British trade may be gathered from the fact that although 

rior to their ceasing work the quantity of slates imported 
into England was practically nil, at the conclusion of the 
struggle we were buying them from the foreigner at the 
rate of over 120,000 tons per annum. 

One of the most puzzling things to an outsider is the 
seemingly trivial events leading up to some lock-outs. 
For example, at Altoona Colliery, a short while ago, the 
drivers and the stablemen quarrelled as to which should 
put the bridles on the pit ponies. 

Neither side would give way, and at length the colliery 
owners, irritated beyond endurance, declared a gencral 
lock-out. It lasted for over two months, 

A frequent cause of a lock-out being threatened, or 
even declared, is the desire by the masters to nip in tho 
bee an incipient strike. But it is 4 dangerous card to 
play. 

When the Tailors Went to War. 

Thus, it was directly due to an ultimatum of the kind 
by the employers that the strike of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers and allicd trade unions took the 
malignant shape it did. Each side thought the other was 
bluffing, and the result was the locking out of over 70,009 
highly skilled workmen, only about 10 per cent. of whom 
were able to be re-engaged, when, after the lapse of more 
than half a year, hostilities at length ceased. 

Here, on the other hand, is an example of a success{ul 
coup of the kind. Early in July, 1890, a strike of tailors 
occurred at Southport, and the masters had_ secret 
information that it was the beginning of a regular campaie” 
which was destined to be fonght out in sections, 5 at 
were, each arate striking centre being anpeen 18 
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PUBLIC APOLOGY. 


1 must apologise to the many hundreds of 
readers who have written to me as old friends 
and subscribers of many years’ standing asking 
that I should let them into the secret of 
September 29. 

I should like to accede to their requests, but I 
couldn't possibly be so unfair as to tell a few 
special subscribers and allow the bulk of readers 
to remain in ignorance. 

I would tell you now, but our great plans are 
not yet quite completed. In a fortnight’s time, 
however, you will be in possession of all the 
details of our great surprise. 
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When Mr. John Tiller gave me an opportunity in his 
Blackpool production Zuyder Zee of Rrantg unmen- 
tionables, I was in great pee The “trousers’”’ 
arrived, and the two girls dressing with me made 
great fun of them and me when I had put them on. 
I went down on the stage, and then for the first 
time in my life felt top-heavy. When I got before 
the footlights, 3,000 pairs of eyes seemed concentrated 
not on me, but on my extremities, and I had to make 
the greatest efforts to i. my lines. 
It was quite a week before I felt at home in the 
arments in question, and even now, after I have 
n a principal boy for Messrs. Howard and Wynd- 
ham. and also Mr. Robert Arthur, I always feel 
decided objection for some time to wearing 
“trousers,” and put off the evil moment of dressing 
—or should it be undressing ?—until a fine for keeping 
the stage waiting is perilously in view. 


———— 
—AND MINE IN PETTICOATS. 


Mr. LAURI DE FRECE, 

Who sprang into lasting popularity as the “ Keeper of the 
Crocodiles” in Amasis. He also played in the Balkan 
Princess. 

I wap never played a part which necessitated my 
wearing feminine attire until two summers ago, when I 
was called upon to represent “Mrs, Jarley’”’ (owner 
of the famous waxworks) for the Actors’ Charity 
garden party at Regent’s ark, 

The dress I wore on that occasion was of the Gibson 
type, black and very tight, bein boned, so that it 
could be worn without corsets. Phew! I shall never 
forget that day. their struggle by funds contributed by their fe low -work- 

Shouting myself hoarse on the rostrum outside | men in other districts. In this wa the men’s leaders 
under the blazing sun (it was one of the hottest days | ho in time to raise the wages of all working tailors 
of the summer), and then describing some twenty | throughout the country who were members of their union. 
figures inside. : On July 22nd, however, the Master Tailors’ Association 

Bix performances, with an interval of fifteen | met at Liverpool, and ordered a general lock-out through: 
minutes between each, during which more shouting | out the United Kingdom unless the Southport tailors 
outside; no time to eat anything but a sandwich | returned to work by noon on the 29th. This decision. 

(also overcome by the heat). of course, checkmated the men’s leaders, effectually 
I would dearly love to turn this into « humorous preventing them from conducting what the Association 

anecdote, but it was too awful to joke about. contemptuously designated “‘ a strike in penny numbers. 

Despite all this, however, I still retain my love for | They resumed work within five minutes of the time 


petticoats, but I am not anxious to wear them again. appointed. 
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YOU CAN DO. 


ENTER NOW 
AND YOU 
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WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 
To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the 
three phrases of three words given in the first 
column below and add to it three additional 
words which begin with the same letters as the 
words of the phrase you have chosen. These 
initial letters may be used in any order you like. 
and the words you think out should have some 
pearing on the phrase selected. It is the three 
words you add that are called a “Triplet.” 


eee eee 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRIPLETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


I this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you three 
yhrases of three words each, and we ask you to make 
Triplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
phrases. The three phrases are as follows: 


While Rinking Gaily 
Sam’s Latest Adventure 
Father Tries Carpentry 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must hare the 
same initial letters as those of the words of the phras® 
you select. These letters, however, need not be used in the 
order given, but your Triplet should have some bearing on 
the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examvles which will 
show you at a glance how to make this week's Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write itout cn the form in the adjoining column, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 

This week you will note that you may send in 
two different Triplets on one entry form for 


sixpence. These Triplets need not be made with 
the same initials. 


Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make some of your own. We undertake to distribute a 
sum of not lessthan £100, s0 be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be written on one 
entry form; but any number of entry forms may be eent in 
provided each is accompanied by a postal order for 6d. 

2. When you have filled ap the entry form, cut it out, attach to 
it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 
“a id Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 


3. Mark your enve'ope ‘ Triplets No. 14” in the top left-hand 
corner. 
_ 4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
3’ ptember 22nd. 

5, Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with 


Result of Triplets No. 11 will be found on Page iil. of Red Cover. 
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NOT GUILTY. 
“ Wao led the children of Israel out of Egypt ?”” asked 
the fierce visiting inspector. 
No reply. 
“Who led the children of Israel out of Egypt ?” he 
thundered crossly ; ‘you little boy there—you tell me, 
quick | °* 
_ “Please, sir,” said the frightened youngster trem- 
lingly, “ please, it wasn’t us. We only moved here from 
Norwich last week.” 
>_oc 
Tommy (inquiringly) : ‘‘ Mamma, is this hair-oil in this 
boat « ely) 
Mamma: “Mercy, no! That's liquid glue.” 
Tommy (nonchalantly) : ‘‘ I suppose that’s why I can’t 
zet my hat off.”* : 
_—_OCo 


. LADIES AND GENTLEMEN! 
‘I waxt somebody to show me where to unload this 
-2oal,” said the grimy-looking man at the kitchen door. 

You needn’t ask me about that,’ retorted the young 
woman. ‘I don’t have anything to do with unloading 
coal ; I'm the kitchen-lady.” 

I can’t help that,” he rejoined. ‘I’m the coal- 
gentleman, and the father of three kitchen-ladies, one 
laundry-lady, and one chamber-lady, and if you don’t 
cane me where to put this coal I'll call the woman of the 
iouse,’ 

“Tl show you, sir,” she humbly replied, and led the 
Way to the coal-house, 


If you only play at Keeping an allotment. yo 
7 sd fcr profit, THE S 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 
Here are examples which will show you at a 
glance how to make “Triplets.” Please note that 
you must not use any of these examples: 


Phrase: Frample Triplet: 
While Rinking Gaily @ Ralph Gyrates Weirdly 


Sam's Latest Adventure @ Serenading Little Alice 
Father Tries Carpentry « Cuts Three Fingers 


the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Lti., and must be crossed ‘ & Uo.” < 
in the manner shown in this example. The 
numter must be written in the space ‘provided 
on the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher 
value is sent to cover more than one entry form, 
the number of this P.O. must be written on each 
entry form. aS 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be trken into consideration. If there are 
more senders than one of a Triplet thus selected by tle adjudica- 
tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all 
such senders, 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 

shall not be Icss than £100. < 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the pompenian: and tel: ms will be ignored. 

11. The published decision is fiual, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order ...ssscccsssesscccsenseteneasennees errr ss 


TRIPLETS No. 14. 


PITT TT eTe eee 


PPPTTTTLTTTRT TPIT ere 


Lagree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 

Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditions. 


PPPITTTTTITETT TIT 
PPPTTTTTTETTT TIT ERee ee ee 


PPPTTTTTETTERIR TEER Tere ee eee 


GOT THEM ALL. 

“WHERE are you off to in such a hurry ?” 

“To fetch the doctor for my husband.” 

“ What’s up with him ?” 

“ He tells me he has got hepattis, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
enteritis, gastritis, appendicitis, nephritis, and cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.”* 

“Holy terrors! Where did he get all that ?* 

“Why, a man induced him to buy a medical dictionary, 
and he’s just been reading it.” 


—_OCo 
A Tourist having come to four cross roads asked a lad : 
“‘ Which way does this road go?” pointing to one. 
“Why,” said the lad, scratching his head, ‘I doan’t 
knaw as they do go anywhere, I pass ’em every morning 
and I do always find ’em here.” : 


"OC 


HIS PROPOSAL. 


“ Bur are you able to support a wife ?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

“Well,” replied the youth, “ you know it is said that 
two can live almost as cheaply as one in such circum- 
stances.” 

“Ye-es; I’ve heard that stated,” admitted the old 
gentleman doubtfully. 

“So it occurred to me,” went on the youth cheerfully, 
“that you would not begrudge the slight extra cost 
that will be entailed as a result of this addition to your 
family.” 


—_—~ 


ANOTHER £100 IN PRIZES 


Guaranteed for 


kr TRIPLETS 


this Week, 


Oh, do come on the river ; you used to row 89 de'ight/ully !? 

© No, I’U stop here till you return, I'm too dreadjully fat to 
vow, walk, or anything!’ 

Oh, why won't Lease Antipon, dear? Look at us—we were 
worse than you bast year !’’ 


Stylish Slenderness Secured. 


The mortification of being called “ fat” or “ dreadfully 
stout” has too often driven women of a generously 
developed fulness of figure to commit follies in the way 
of starvation and drugging and other abuses, when &ll that 
was needed to reduce the embonpoint was a short course 
of the delightful Antipon treatment, the treatment that 
insists on proper nourishment and abstention from 
drugs (mineral or other), and cures chronic over-stout- 
ness whilst restoring slender beauty of form, normal 
muscular development, robust health, and full physical 
and mental energy. 

Some persons who are, let us say, pope than they 
wish, cannot be said to be suffering from the disease of 
obesity, than which no other brings s0 many evils in its 
train, if left to develop; but there is a danger of that 
over-plumpness turning into a chronic condition of 
excessive fat formation, and this is no more nor less 
than Obesity, the terrible enemy of beauty and of 
health. Therefore the slightest indication of an 
increased weight should have immediate attention. In 
obesity, as in all other ailments, prevention is better 
than cure. 

This is all the more important now that a slender 
figure is the acme of style and beaaty. The beantiful 
confections now worn require almost perfect figures 
to set them off. Antipon speedily corrects any fault 
of contour, whether of face or figure, due to excess of 
subcutaneous fat, and this without any drugging or 
restricted dietary. Antipon in itself is a permanent 
cure for over-stoutness, and requires no assistance 
except that of good nourishment and fresh air. Witb 
these helps alone Antipon is perfect as a treatment for 
over-stoutneas, slight or severe. 

Those who take Antipon marvel at its splendid tonic 
and exhilarating effects. It makes one look and feel 
younger, brighter, more buoyant andenergetic. Again, 
‘Antipon bas an excellent influence on the alimentary 
system, promoting a keen, natural appetite and sound 
digestive powers. To satisfy this good appetite with 
wholesome and thoroughly enjoyable food will in no way 
retard the diminution of weight desired ; for Antipon, 
whilst quickly eliminating the superabundant fatty 
matter, has a remarkable neutralising effect on the 
tendency to put on too much flesh—thsat tendency which, 
left to itself, too soon develops into stubborn obesity. 

The decrease of weight within a day anda night varies 
between 8oz. and 3ib., the latter in extreme cases only. 
Where only a slight correction is needed one or two 
bottles of Antipon are often sufficient for the Lael 
Even a single bottle suffices in every case to establish 
the claim of Antipon as a combined weight-reducer, 
beautifier, and tonic such as the world has never before 
seen. As soon as normal weight and beautiful 
proportions are restored the treatment may be dis- 
continued, with full confidence in the ymanent 
nature of the reduction. However great the decrease of 
subcutaneous fat, wrinkles are not to be feared, for 
Antipon has a potent bracing-up effect on the skin, the 

res of which are freed from the congestion due to 

eposits of fat under the skin. The complexion is 
greatly improved. Such changes as Antipon makes in 
every case of over-stoutness are all in the direction of 
beauty, health, and paaiiy comfort. Antipon contains 
nothing but quite harmless vegetable substances '” 
liquid form, and is very refreshing to take. 

‘Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. Gd., by 
chemists, stores, etc., or may be obtained (on sendinz 
amount) carriage paid, in private package, direct from 
the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.. 
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AT THE RINK. 
Tus 1 man had lost his 
balance, clutched wildly at 
the nearest skater, who was a 
fashionably-dressed lady. She began to shriek in this 


fashion AND HE DID. 
vaner : : . A yours of poetical ideas was charged with being a 
You contemptible puppy! I wish you to understand | « musical pirate,” and was remanded <ghene When 


that I am not @ lamp-post or a piece of furniture to be inside exclaimed i ; 
el to for ogc You gs mg right to tear nn the aoe pe z in a tragic manner to 
to pieces with your big, clumsy hands! ou “ . net r 
itiful clown you! You Chit to be allowed ev - walls do not s prison make, nor iron bars a 
—_ quiet, well-dressed people! You unmannerly bump- ‘Perhaps not,” said the matter-of-fact constable, 
n, you deserve to be—— . ie “but I think you'll find them an excellent imitation.” 
me, madam,” broke in the young man, "you aes 


“A mistake?” demanded the lady, her eyes flash-| Man (to dentist): “I won't pay nothin’ extra for gas. 
ing with anger. What do you mean ? Jest pull her out, if it does hurt.” : 


«This, ma'am,” replied the young man. “Iam not| Dentist: © an » | 
7 “You are plenky, si. Tote as ths tooth, | “ Forty years ago I started in life without a penny.” 


your husband ! ” Man: “ Oh, ’tain’t me that’s got the toothache; it’s my 


nd hoe son. He'll be here in a minute.” 


Mrs. Benham : “How much did you pay the minister CoS <- 
when we were married ?” 


eyes, “and t i 
little beggars were pulling up my radishes, dipping them 
in the salt, and devouring them by the dozen.” 


“* No man ever obtained ces worth having without | 


Wrex Expnse 
Surr. 22, 1910, 


INSALTING, 
“ Ia’s the insects,” complaincd 
the suburban gardener. “they 
destroy all my radishes; and, 


try as I may, I can’t exterminate them.” 


* Best remedy I know,” said the friend, “is to lay 


salt between the rows. Never been known to fail.” 


With tears in ‘his eyes, the gardener thanked him for 


his kind advice, and that same evening sprinkled his 
radisbes about with salt, ae directed. 


“ Well,” said the friend, when next they met, “and 


did you try the salt on those insects ?’ 


** Yes,” ee the gardener, tears once again in his 
fhe next morning, when I went to look, the 


>_—_0C< 


“ And now ?” 
“And now I have seventeen pound ten in the bank, 


and a job lot of furniture worth a3 much more.” 


Benham : “ Don't ask me; I hate to admit that I paid | working hard for it,” said Bickers to her husband, | ooo 
him anything.” who was in & discouraged mood. “| peanp her behind the door pleading for ju:t on. 
>f70c<- * Quite true,” replied Mr. Bickers, reflectively ; “I | They must be engaged.” 
“ Ygs, our table is always up-to-date,” boasted the ete that I obtained you without the slightest, ~ pe pe i It was a sovereign she was 
“We have those beautiful red candles on it culty. . eading for.” 
— ps ve i er pleading res 
* for ” gasped the ive boarder. AT THE G.P.O. SomEoNE sent the manuscript of a story to a literary 
“ Madam, do you Tam SS friend, with the request that he ces 


cs > 70c< 
“ Do you permit your little boy to carry 
a knife like that?” 


“Hush! I’m gradually breaking him PO 
of the habit. Why, last year he carried ens 
a@ revolver!” 2 ty 
woos ~< VARA KVAK ¥ MY KLIK Y77Y 
A FRIEND IN NEED. — AAI RRR 
“ Wrea you be kind enough,sir, to hold XY wien 
this ram or mo while I open this get \ 
It is fastened on the inside, and I must : é 
cieb over: | DERI XY) x 
This modest remark was made by a / \ OY OER XY 
man who was standing by a gate on & , ANY PAY y 


lonely road to a gentleman who had just 


come up. 

The only other chet visible on the long, 
straight road was a large black ram, whose 
massive erooked horns were being held by 
the man as the two stood in front of the 


e. 
“Certainly, sir.” 
oe et took hold of the ram, and the 
climbed quickly over the gate. 
“ZT thank you very much,” he said 
politely, when he got to the other side. 
The brute attacked me about half an 
hour ago, and we have been as 
er ever since. As long as you stan 
him honed his horns firmly be 
can’t hurt you much. Good-bye, sir." 


criticise it. The friend returned it wit) 
the following note : 

“My Dear Blank—your book contains 
much that is both new and yood, Sut 


what is new is not good, and wha’ is 
good is not new.” 
: flO 
HIS LATEST FANCY. 
Sne could not restrain her curo'y 


when she saw that the envelope wes i :- 
sealed, and forthwith extracted i+ 
contents. 

A great frown spoiled her pretty face va 
she read the invoice: 

“To one new bonnet, grey, lined wins 
gold, to suit Ariel, £6 6s.” 

A mist swam before her eyes. Sie *. i 
never in her lite been ablo to pay «is 
guineas for a bonnet. And who was Av i* 
The name sounded like a music-hail 


—oh, oh 
But just as she was settling dowa (> 
a swoon the explanation tlished aoe - 


her, and she laughed the laugh of t+ 
joyous, as she remembered that her bis 
band’s moter-car sported a “ bonnet.” 


Oh 


Kate: “You oaght to have heasd 
Mr. Dearlove’s ringing speech = |i: 
night.” 


oo0ce< “Annie: “ Why, I wasn't aware he cout 
ra make as Sa 
“Farure! Kote: * Well, he made one, just tl- 
eee sa . game. I can't repeat the speech, but I «in 
a is ab oe sa Sen show you the ring.” 
y, 8 rae : 
ment which when heard makes a man feel s AS 
sorry that he ever said anything unkind | Miss Muggs: “1 can’t imagine low 
about a piano.” Clerk : “ This letter is too heavy. You'll have to put on anther stamp.” your sister failed to find me at the station. 
>-0c< Boy Boy: ' Garn, who are yer gittia’ at? Another stamp ain't goin’ ter make it any You said you would describe me to her. 
: Infatuaied Lov:r (who sees & good dil 


Millions : “ Do you think you will learn 
te like your titled son-in-law ?” 
Billions : “1 don't know. I can’t tell where to place 


him in my expense account. He is neither a recreation! Canyasser : ae “4 — 


nor en investment. . Man at the Door : “ Yes.’ ; 
“Wh , the people next door told me you were married.” 
His Wife: ‘John, these shoes don’t fit me at all. ‘So I am.’ 
You'll have to take them back and get nother pair.” . ea erie just now you were single." ~ 
; : €8, 80 ” 
Hise Wife : “ Yes, that’s the trouble. I've had them| ‘‘ Well, what is the matter with you ? i. 
ea nearly an hour and they don’t hart in the least, 20, of “ Nothing, sir. My name is Single, and I'm married. 


course, they are entirely too big.” Good-day, sir.” 
300 c~<- 
: -S0c~< _ “ Quitts has had a story accepted at last,” remarked a 
' journalist to a colleague. 
THERE AND THEN. “Surely not,” was the rejoinder, 


awaited | ‘Yes. He went home at two o'clock this mornin 
_ with an awful yarn, and his wife believed it.” a 


SOC 


aise a eta pod the irate ina Sa 
next applicant, who was not in co 
A long, lanky imdividual. with “ Seacienenes tet was 
pot a bit ch al, came to his desk, and in funereal tones 
od: A GOOD SAMARITAN. 


said: . 

“ Good-day, sir.” Tue countryman who was puffing away at a short cla 

ae what do you want?” was the unpromising pipe appeared. to se astonished when i 

" came across a gent n_ in oilskins lying in th 

ra Led a job about as much as anything else,” answered ae underneath his motor-car. cia latanieliaiem 
person. ; ; stopped some time listening to the sound of ta ing, 

- “ Ever had any experience then a pitying look crept into his eyes. ali 

i “Qh, indeed; I have been with——” “Hi!” he.shouted, “I can fix you up, guv nor.” 


"© Chop it short,” interposed the agent shortly. “ What's} “ What on earth do you mean?” asked the angry 


your.line ? ne motorist, as he wriggled from under the car. 

a J—I—I'm 1—a—a comedian,” was the faint reply. “ Mean that you can get a light from my pipe,” was the 
' a then, make me laugh,” demanded the agent with | answer. “ Weren't you under there to get out of the 
@ sn win d ? ” 


Gencrai Sir Robert Baden-Powell contributes a whole page to ev2ry pumber of THE. SCOUT. 


— 


more in Miss Muggs than other folks ca", 
“Yes, I told her to look for a beauiitel 
girl, with the face of a Madonna, and the form o! 4 
sylph. It’s remarkable she missed you.” 


>_OC 


The Minister : “Then you don’t think I practise whi! 
I preach, eh 2?” 

The Deacon : “ No, sir, I don’t. You've been preachi» 
on the subjec’ o’ resignation for twa years an’ y hivns 
resigned yit.” 

OOo 


HOUSE FULL. 

SHRIMPHARBOUR may be a small place, but when ' 
“ geason” is at ita height it is a remarkably flourishi: : 
little community. Every available spot is let, ant 
bathing-machines, and ever dog-kennels, often comm’! 
prohibitive prices, ; : 

Recently a visitor to that delightful spot observe! ° 
policeman soundly cuffing a youth, and being anxious °° 
know the reason of his chastisement, he went over to t.? 
representative of the law. 

“ What’s he done, constable ?” he inquired. ; 

“T nabbed ‘im pickin’ pockets, sir,” said the pol” 
constable. “If I ee ‘im at it again I'l give 1"! . 
good hidin’.” ie 

“ But why didn’t you run him in?” inquired the visit". 
who, if his language ran to colloguialisms, had at lew! 
rudimentary ideas of justice and the protection % 
property. 

“Run ’im in!” repeated the guardian of the pea. 
“ Why, bless you, sir, we ain’t rannin’ anybody in (113 
week. The police-station’s let to visitors |” 


Gewtieg 


All About the Latest Novelties on the Market. 


“Spray” Helmet for Firemen. 

Ir sometimes happens, when they are attacking ficrce 
conflagrations, that firemen have to get their comrades to 
play upon them while they are playing upon the flames, so 
as to enable them to work under conditions that would 
otherwise be intolerable. Borrowing from this idea, a 
mechanic has devised a helmet with a spray nozzle in it; a 
small hose-pipe is attached to this, and a spray of water can 
be maintained round the fireman’s body which will keep him 
safe from the heat of the burning building. 


New Form of Carpet Broom. 

Tus small hand-broom for brushing carpets is not so con- 
venient as it might be ; when holding it by the handle one loses 
the full force of one’s effort because the hand is so far from the 
nose of the broom, which is the part most used. Anew hand 
broom has been placed on the market and removes this objec- 
tion ; the handle is gone, the ‘‘ back” of the broom increased 
in depth, and a place cut for the hand to have a firm grip. 
The muscular force of the sweeper is exerted just where it 
should be, and the fatigue of using the old form is avoided. 


Swan Cigarette Box. 

A BrsrscHaM manufacturer {fs now producing quantities 
of a novelty that will attract smokers. ornamental metal 
box with a swan on the top forms a decoration for the table ; 
on looking at it, you notice a slot in the top and you find that 
the box will hold cigarettes ; you also observe a spring. You 
want a cigarette, so you press the spring. The swan gracefully 
inclines its neck, and its head goes into the slot, reappearing 
instantly with a cigaretto in the bill, where it is held until you 
take it. This interesting cigarette-box is gaining in favour 
every day. 

Indoor Running Exercise. 

Avanrtation of the treadmill principle has been devised by 
a man who wanted running exercise and could not get far 
cnough from his house to have it. He has arranged a series of 
six or seven rollers attached to parallel straight sides, after the 
style of the rungs of a ladder ; this contrivance is laced with 
one end on the floor and the other resting on a block, so that it 
iz about 12 inches above ground. He runs on these rollers, 
which slip as he runs, so that he seldom reaches the end of 
his strange exercise ground. He has handles on each side to 
gtip if he should slip. 

New Fly Trap. 

THE apomaa 4 fly trap is not pleasing to the eye, despite 
its utility, so a Frenchman has devised a novelty. It resembles 
a windmill in exterior appearance and is very artistic ; it has 
a series of cups within, each filled with some attractive sub- 
stance. The fly enters the windmill door, and proceeds to 
regale itself ; the cups revolve, and the visitor finds himself 
under a grating, which alarms him and he flies upwards. He 
reaches a cone tower, through an opening which puzzles him 
when he wishes to retreat, and remains a prisoner until the 
executioner arrives to d'spatch him and his fellow prisoncrs. 
Saw Scissors. 

A nove pair of scissors for cutting rubber and other 
substances, which may slip under the ordinary scissor edge, 
is made by cutting the edge of ono of the blades into teeth, 
like a saw, with the teeth inclined towards the handle. For 
rubber, it is well to keep the saw edge under the matcrial, 
but for many other substances it is better to have the saw- 
blade uppermost. There may be a kind of ‘“ burr” on one 
cdge of the material; to keep this burr from being on the 
edge of the piece severed, the scissors must be held in a 
certain way. A little practice will soon show how to use the 
scissors to the best advantage, 

A New Button. 

It has been placed on the market in Paris, and is chiefly 
for trousers. Instead of four holes for the thread to pass 
through it has an eyelet, the head of which is cove 80 
that no hole shall be visible ; at the tail of the eyelet, which 
foes next to the cloth, a little bar of metal is left ; the cotton 
is sewn round this bar, leaving the button proper loose 
enough to turn round and round. There is less strain on the 
cotton on account of this peculiar arrangement, and much 
less chance of the button coming off. The new article “is 
finding great favour across the Channel, 

Burglar-Proof Plate-Glass. 


_Exrertm™eNts have been made at Rheims with a new 
kind of plate-glass for use in the windows of jewellers and 
other establishments where valuable goods are shown. 
Ordinary plate-glass can be smashed by a blow from an 
lron-faced mallet, but a large picce of cast-iron was thrown 
violently against a window made with this new glass, and 
the only result was a small hole. A revolver, loaded with 

jacketed” bullets, was fired at it, and the bullets only 
penetrated the glass to the fraction of an inch. The 
transparency of the glass is not affected by this novel 
composition, 

New Ocean Chair. 

Cratrs in the saloons of steamships are sometimes fixed to 
the floor at a distance from the table which suggests ample 
Proportions on the part of the intending sitter ; a thin person 
finds himself a long way from the table unless he seats himself 
on the edge. A new chair has been devised which is fitted 
with a vacuum cap underneath so that it can be located at 
Apy spot and fixed rigidly. The device provides for a simple 
method of breaking the vacuum at any moment. On a 
vood floor or rubber tiling the chair {s fixed as firm as a rock, 
and will hold until the vacuum is broken intentionally ; on a 
carpet it may be necessary to lift the cap and renew the 
vacuum from time to time. 
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HENCE THE SOBS, 

Tommy had had a bitter disappointment, and in order 
to get over it he came out into the street and cried as 
heartily as a baby in the’teething stage. 

A benevolent old gentleman, ever on the lock-out for 
helping those in trouble, came along and found Tommy 
in tears, so he stopped and made inquiries. 

“Hallo, my little man,” he said in his kindest tone, 
“ what are you crying for ?”* 

“F-father fell down two flights of stairs,” sobbed 
Tommy. 

: “Dear me—dear me!” went on the old gentleman ; 
what terrible accidents do happen, Never mind, my 
boy, he’ll soon get better.” 
‘It ain’t that,” snified Tommy. ‘‘ My sister saw 
him fall all the way, and I didn’t see nuffin—boo-boo !”” 
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GROUNDLESS FEARS. 

Tue train was very full, and into a railway carriage 
occupied by four gentlemen, each of whom was smoking, 
a a woman with a basket. 

“Take care,” said she in a whisper. “I have six 
pounds of dynamite in that basket, which I am taking to 
my husband in a stone quarry.” 

Quick as lightning the gentlemen exchanged glances, 
and threw their cigars out of the window. At the next 
station the woman alighted, and a sigh of relief burst 
simultaneously from her four companions, one of whom 
carefully handed her out the basket with its dangerous 
contents. 

“Thanks! said the woman—‘ thanks! You need 
not look so frightened. There’s only my husband's 
dinner inside ; but your smoke was so vile |” 


—_—_—_+3 
HIS LORDSHIP! 


Why it Pays to be a Peer. 


Svurrose you become a peer and are naturally anxious 
to find out exactly what personal rights and privileges 
your new station gives, you will have to give your secretary 
a month or so to hunt through rows of dust-covered 
volumes. 

And even then you will not know one half of them. 
Lots of them are obsolete indeed. They have not been 
repealed, however, and, if you wish to take advantage of 
every privilege that your new rank gives you, you will find 
plenty of opportunities, 

If you are unfortunate enough to be condemned to death, 
for instance, you can ance a noose of silk. 

If you are bald, and shy of displaying your infirmity, you 
are at liberty to sige 4 on your hat when in a court of 
justice, a privilege that not even the Prime Minister 
enjoys—except, of course, when he happens to be a peer. 

Every time Parliament re-opens os are allowed b 
Royal Charter, if your way to the House leads throug 
one of the Royal deer-parks, to kill and, if you wish it, 
carry away one or two deer. When returning home 
you may do the same again. There is only one condition. 
You must, when entering the park, give the Royal foresters 
notice of your intention by sounding your hunting horn. 

If a commoner so far forgets himself, for reasons of his 
own, as to punch your head, you have the privilege of 
hailing him before the criminal courts as one guilty of the 
crime of showing contempt for the whole House of Parlia- 
ment. And before he leaves the Old Bailey he will be 
very, very Sorry. 

If, on the other hand, it is you who so far forget yourself 
as to punch the commoner’s head, he can summons you, 
just as he would anyone else, at the police court. But 
if, when you are there, you breathe out threatenings and 
slaughter against him, and tell him exactly what you will 
do to him when you get him outside, you can do so for 
as long as you please. 

The magistrate has no power to bind you over to keep 
the peace, or commit you for contempt of court, one of 
which things he would certainly do if your name did not 
appear on the register of the House of Lords. 

ut these are not the only advantages your rank 

ives you in the courts. If you are concerned in a 

ancery case, and have to appear in the witness box, 
your word would, if you wished | it, be taken as equivalent 
to another man’s oath. 

If anyone uses personal violence to your coachman or 
youn footman you can get very heavy penalties against 

im in the courts. 

You cannot be arrested except for an indictable offence. 
For any offence less serious you can, of course, be sum- 
moned to appear. But the policeman is not allowed to 
use in your case his usual efficient method of making sure 
that people do actually appear. If the offence is serious, 
however, you can be arrested in the ordinary way. Then 
you can claim to be tried by a jury of your fellow-peers. 

If a society paper gossips about you in a way you do not 
like, the proprietors are guilty of the crime of ‘‘ scandalum 
magnatum,” and you 8s ould find it easy to make them 
regret that ever they were born. 

tly, you need not buy stamps for your letters 
unless you like. Peers are still entitled to use the old 
method of “ franking” letters. But your friends would 
not bless you when they received letters with only your 
private mark instead of a stamp. The tman would 
probably camp out on the ipegpe | till he had that 
twopence. Though the privilege o “ franking "still 
exists, theoretically, for peers, the _ business-like post 
office would probably refuse to recognise it. 
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ACCIDENTS 


WILL HAPPEN! 


Unless a cut, scratch, bruise, burn, 
or scald is at once dressed with 
Zam-Buk, disease germs may get 
under the broken skin and set up 
festering and blood-poison. The 
unique and secret method of com- 
bining the rich herbal juices in 
Zam-Buk accounts for the unequalled 
soothing, healing and germicidal 
power of this renowned balm which 


IS NEEDED IN EVERY HOME 


THE BOOK THAT MAKES 
COUNTRY LIFE INTERESTING. 


WOODCRAFT 


By Qwen Jones and 
Marcus Woodward. 


** Packed from end to end with observations 
and instructions which turn the countrys:de 
and its small inhabitants from a certes of 
perplexing pussies into a new book which 
every intelligent person can read for himself.’” 
—THE GLOBE. 
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Price 1s., or 28. in cloth cover, at all bookstalls, Copies 
may be obtained, post free 3d. extra, from A. F. Sovte:,; 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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OUR SERIAL STORY. 
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ALLEN. 


But the sight of that ring brought the trath home to him. 
| It was Mary—she and no other. Death had never claimed 


Beyond a little movement of her slim shoulders 
protest, Mary made no reply. Sir Alan summoned one pe 
maidservants, cand gave Mrs. Henslowe into her charge. 
Then he went into the library, and there paced up and down 
trying to realise the strange thing. cua that his beloved 
was given back to him, and that, instead of joy thereat, he 
could feel only bewilderment and alarm. He could not mula 
out Mary. at she should have fied from him when he saw 
her seemed to him horrible and incomprehensible. A dread- 


sensible and person who had attended upon Mary 
cy pg ey py ey ee 

you . ought to see Mr; 
Henslowe,” she said pe “ the = lad: e very ill, Tm 
sure. I've seen to her made ortable, but shu 
seems to me hardly, if I may say so, alive. She lies in there 


s 
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, her she was there—alive to prove that he was so far, sir, j ; ; , 
; A t , sir, just like a dead . [can’t get her to talk. or 
q ’ As she reached him, Dalbiac ee her path. | to act, orto move. Undressing se nat sentng ta hex was just 
Fanve Cuspazt nodded solemnly to Sir Alan, and thea | His shadow fell upon her. She up, a little startled, | like ing a doll. Oughtn’t the doctor to be telephoned 
4 tettered up the steps of the neat little home that he a little frigh . for in these comparatively | for, sir, and a nurse ?” paone 
lahabited alone with a sister, so he had told Sir Alan, who deserted streets, close to # populous centre, thieves and purse- | ‘The maid’s words were but the confirmation of Bir Alan » 
caught a glimpse good lady at the window. She was snatchers keep their haunts. Then she saw him, she recog- | own fears. Instinctively he turned away to hido the horror 


Mary Henslowe was remarkable, 
write alike. He could not understand 
annoy he should have 
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ight as 
was 
follow: 


recollection, there came in all its hopelessness the longing for 
Mary—the longing for one who was ever lost. 

It was late ; Sir Alan roused himself with a heavy sigh from 
his i i herd peg eA submissive, 
but inwardly ines t, head clerk, who been kept 
beyond his rightful hour, and went out into the 
of the frosty night. There were stars in the 
hung 80 low over the great city, and in the air 
sting that whips one into action. Sir Alan glanced at his 
car thet was in waiting, and then decided to walk. In the 
streeta, with people round him, with the light and life of the 
world in evidence, he could not give way to thought ; he could 
not give himsclf up to the luxury of sorrow that could receive 
no_ consolation. 

Mary was with him, however, in spirit, as he made his 


way home. 

Yio felt her soft arm against his, he saw her hazel eyes 
torned to him as they went side by side through the crowd. 
Her presence kept him company; by sheer heart-sick ing 
ft sehmed to him that from death he had drawn her back to e. 

For it was no pale spirit, no unearthly phantom, that walked 
by his side, but the living, breathing woman—the woman of 
flesh and blood, of e and beauty—his own Mary, as last he 
had scen her on fatal morning, the day before their 
wedding day. 

Though he had ot first heen eager for company. desisiog The 
lighted streets, the cheerful bustle of , the 
never-ceasing traffic, now, with i deer companion of Ms 
gide, be wanted none other. Alan Dalbiac ie baw 
parte and turned into side ways, into quiet, more dimly- 
courte and backwaters of comparative peace from the 


It was out of his way, it led him further from his home, 
all these twists and turns in search of a solitude that was all 
at once so precious, but that he did not mind. What need 
to hurry to a home where none awaited him ? 

And then—as he passed through a quiet, rather crooked 
little street. that seemed out of place, and conscious of it, 
too, that it was amongst greater, more important neigh- 
bours—there happened to him what seemed at the time the 


bg aoe 


cheeks, once 80 perfect, in oatiine, 
droop in the lips that he had kissed. he held a dark cloak 
that she wore about her, and her hand was veless, on it 
Sir Alan saw tho ri that he had given her—the red of rubies 
i vealed in the 


Jight. 

3 Go was close beside him—he had drawn back a Kittle, his 
whole being torn between wild joy that this was she and 
horror lest it should be only some extraordinary and uncanny 
likeness to his lost beloved. 


Evety boy wanta a companion. 


nised him ' 
e 


P 

put out his hand to take hers, when she rushed past him, and 

fled with maniacal 
Had Death iteelf in its moet grisly image confrontsd mr. 

she could not have shown more terror ai 


So unexpected was her action, 80 completely did it take 
Sir Alan by surprise, that for an instant he did not pursue her. 
He merely stared after her fast-vanishing form. It was so 
extraordinary—what could it mean, why should Mary fly 
from him? And then he realised that she was gone from his 
swiftly, as suddenly, as she had come into it, and, 
i determination to solve this strange mystery, he 
her with rapid steps. 

The quiet street led into a wide and well-filled thoroughfare, 
whore, amongst the crowd, it would be easy for an individual 
to hide him: or herself. But Mary’s unusual height, the 
unconscious stateliness of her bearing, 

Alan saw her pressing onwards, but hindered and kept back 
by those around her. He quickened his pace, he came up 
with her, he quietly but with determination took her hand 
and drew it through his arm. 

“I don’t know why you try to run away from me, Mary,” 
he said in quiet tones, that were alive, however, with re- 


DER 
TAG! 


proach ; “ what have I done that you should den findi. 
you? ipo Ttat Rave Niet all this time, ever since that day 
— went out alone Ao Trefoy, 
ve been you—and 
to think of you mpen, 
“Tt would have been best if I had been,” said Mary wildly. 
“ Oh, Alsn, let me go. 
that I should go out of your life—that you should forget me 
“My dear, you are impossibiliti 
well aware,” said Si Alan ; 
shaken with fear as «reed by the wind, and his and 


* I'm going 


ing 
back with closed eyes, and lips that trembled as tears came. 
She looked 80 frail, so wan, that Dalbiac, contrasting her with 


to recover herself, only, as the cab swung into the old, well- 
remembered street, Mary leaned forward, her hand con- 


“Tam taking you home,” Dalfbiac answered ; “I'm only 
Ginevra is not here to welcome you. She is still 


ae Brey 


te) 
back, Mary, I should scold you for having caused us all 


you ba * 
such fearful anxiety.” time. It is——” 


that he knew his face betrayed. 
“Yes, Marlow, certainly, 

hoarsely ; “do all that’s needful—and—until the nurse comes 

—stay with Mrs. Henslowe. She knows you. You will b- 


“ She’s not difficult to treat, sir,” said Marlow commisera' - 
there like a log. It’s pitiful to 
see her—only her eyes ecem alive, and they follow you, 
asking for something that you can’ ie her—because you 

you. Nearly breal.; 


The picture that those homely words drew of his poo:. 

ht Jove, ange, Doe Alan’s heart. To know that s!- 

was ing and be to do nothing to help her! = Surcl; 

no greater torture could have been imagined by Dante in |i 

“Inferno” than to be forced to stand by helpless whilst th»-- 

one loved best endured torments from which one could secu: : 
for them no respite. 

“You will let me know when the doctor comes,” he sii! 
as Marlow withdrew, “ I shall be here.” 

“Your dinners ready, sir; won't you try and eat is.’ 
w Marlow, “ it won't do Mrs. Henslowe any good for sir 
to yourself up, and I'm sure that you want somethin; 
You're looking nearly as white as she is, sir.” 

Marlow was a privileged person, and her remarks were 109 
full of common-sense to be ignored. Though Sir Alan fel! a+ 
though a bar of iron lay across his throat, so that no foud 
could pass it, he did his best to swallow some dinner, ani 
found himself all the better for the effort. The doct 
arrived as Sir Alan concluded his meal, and it was with an 
apprehension beyond ing that he had ever known tha: 
Dalbiac awaited his vi 

It was reassuring. Mrs. Henslowe was suffering fron 
shock, her naturally high-strang temperament had given 
wey beneath ft, but all ghe required was care and com- 
plete rest for some time. 

“You must keep away from all exciting topics, and 1 
should send her into the country with a nurse and tha’ 
excellent maid of yours,” said the doctor, ‘‘ and don’t worry 
her as to why she disappeared in that strange fashion dowa 
in Cornwall and as suddenly returned. She will tell you of her 
own free will as soon as she is reco ie 

Sir Alan frowned unconsciously. He hated to think 1! 
age disappearance had been made a matter of comme! 
in the Press, that he had been publicly sympathised wit! 
It had been impossible to keep the secret, and her return 
would also have to be made known to the world. Privacy 
was a boon they could not obtain. . 

“Then you are sure that it is only a temporary affair 
that she will be restored to her usual health before long ° 
Sir Alan asked. ‘‘ There is nothing—nothing really wrong — 
the brain——” 

“My dear Sir Alan, I understand your fears, what \"! 
dread, and I can assure you solemnly, on my word of honou:. 
that there is not the least cause for anxiety, ' said the doct«'r: 
he spoke with absolute sincerity, and Sir Alan drew a long 5)" 
of retief. “Mrs. Henslowe’s wind is untouched. High's 
nervous and sensitive ehe is, but her brain is perfect! 
normal.” . 

“Thank Heaven,” said Sir Alan fervently ; “then—in + 
short time—I may hope to have her quite her old self again * 

“ Quite ; care and judicious treatment—that is all she ne ds 
I have given her a seeing draught,.and she will wake uy)! 
the morning greatly refreshed a) composed. She owns that 
alo suffering from insomuia. We shall cure t)" 
Then the doctor left, and Sir Alan felt that he had taken 


nd, soul-shaking 


ing, betrayed her. Sir 


THURSDAY 


29 


SEPTEMBER 
“WAIT AND SEE.” 


Mary, and never came 
at last P ve been forced 


Indeed, it is best, it is the thing, 


to take you home, you poor c and you shall 


the happy, women that he remembered so short a with him the boed of dread and fear that had oppressed hin: 
time ago, could marvel at the change. He did not | Mary would recover, she was in no danger—life would be + 
speak to her, wisely feeling that silence would give her time | fair and lovely thing for them 


both. 
Then only did Sir Alan bethink himself of his daught«r 
He must wire the ¢t news to Ginevra that Mary was font | 


herself cante towards ! vulsively clasping Sir Alan’s. He pressed the for the servant to bring him a telegra''. 
Sir Alan stood-still. Had in very truth, he wondered, all “Where are you taking. me to?” she asked hoarsely— form, when suddenly the door was flung open aod Jia 
ing, the frantic wish to have once “ where am 1?” Forrest rushed in. 


“ Ig—is she here?” he demanded, ina voice scarcely audi": 
through fatigue and exhaustion, ‘is she here ? 


a 


with Rose. He stood panting, his hand at his throat, his haggard *; 
‘ the t from a lamp as she passed it fell on her face, Mary made no reply ; she seemed to have become passive ; upon Sir Alan, who could gaze in bewilderment at te 
him the hollownees the | he watched her anxiously as she entered the house and looked unexpected visitor. Jim’s tience leaped over‘ 


And stare at meas thous! 
was a show,” he cried violently. “ve torn up from Trefoy 
* ask you—I've wired—I've had no answer—is she ber 

nevra, your daughter ?” 1. 
ke fs not; she fs at Trefoy,” said Sir Alan coldly, 

“I am eurprised, 1 must confess—that after what po" 
hetwonn we after what 1 told you—that you come here! 81° 
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“ Oh, what. does. it matter what it is or what it, isn’t,” cried- 
poor Jim, <r ms foot. . an agony of impatience, “i 
Cinevra isn’t here, where she is 

Cincers iam Js scoundrel, Ged help her—if she is.” 


Success to-day is 


~ Kven that would be better than what. has ha 5 
cricd Jim;_he was beside himeelf with anguish, erency 
was bevond bi “ When I heard it—I couldn't believe it. 
I went down to Trefoy, but foraday. I came up agai 
The Larollas followed: later: have taken Rose Hens- 
jwe. I saw old Dyas Larolla to-night. He told me that 


‘man. Not only are 
the means of obtaining 


sare—and now—Row you tell me that she is not. Where is 

she? She's not at Trefoy. I 

she left—they say—the day I did.” - 
The words came in disjointed, stammering fashion from 


at his very door. 


simple home tuition, through 


the world. 


this extrao 
married ?” 

He put the query with the same composure that he would 
have shown in his own chambers if questioning a tiresome, or 
recalcitrant, client. Jim, ing him with astonishment, 
deemed him both cold-b and cold-hearted, He did 
not realise that the great lawyer knew that hy preserving his 
composure and sifting the matter to the bottom he could best 
grve his daughter. 

~ Dyas Larolla ‘told me so,” he answered rather sulkily. 
“ [saw him to-day—little Rose Henslowe was with them. I 
asked why they had the child, and Larolla said that they had 
taken pity on her and brought her up to town, as she was 
alone at the Cliffe Hotel. iss Dalbiac, he said, had—had 
gone—had gone away—to be married to Hardy.” 

“It sounds unlikely,” said Sir Alan drily, “and you— 
what did you do?” 

“] gave him the lie, and then—I told you all I did, and I 
came here, expec to find her,” said Jim fiercely ; “ are 
you going to do nothing, Sir Alan? Are you go to let her 
“to let her stay—with that villain—that scoundrel ? ” 

Rage cho . He could say no more. Dumb, 
{narticulate 1 to have Hardy there—crush the life out 
of him, filled hia soul. 1 would have been, he felt, a justi- 
oe oe a ——— me to have Te the map. 

“| haven’t told you all,” added w . “* Larolla— 
said—that it was ol dentinal Hardy—had taken her off in 
a motor—that he—he had the 1 license—that he was 
going to foree her to him, that she’d have no 
he'd frighten her into 
He said—that Hardy—would carry out his plan.” 

Sir Alan’s handsome face was imperturbable. It gave no 
indieation of his feelings. 

“That sounds a more likely story than if it had been said 
that Ginevra had fallen in love with him,” he observed ; he 
pressed the bell as he spoke, and when the servant s peared 
told him to bring all the letters and te s that had 
ne rir the last two days, and which Sir Alan had not 
yet open 

“There may be something from Ginevra,” he added. “I 
have been too occupied to think of letters! I have attended 
to nothing here at home.” 

It was @ devotion to business that to Jim seemed abso- 
lutcly heartless, ag he thought of Ginevra, the prey of a vile 
ecoundrel. But he said nothing, he waited in silence, as Sir 
Alan went rapidly through the telegrams and letters that had 
accumulated in two _A short, sharp exclamation 
broke from him as he tore open a te m and read it, handing 
it afterwards on to Jim, who read it in silence. 

. It was from Ginevra—in it she asked her father to come to 
fan. ate was at Hilford, at the Rosary. There she would 

ay im. 

‘ Hilford is a village in Somersetshire,” said Sie Alan, as 

im looked up interrogatively ; ‘‘ the Rosary is evidently the 
— of the house where she is staying. I shall go to her at 

Awl again it seemed to Jim Forrest that such self-com- | 
mand, euch superhuman composure, were not admirable, 
oniv revolting. He looked at Sir Alan with hatred. 

' o you really think—that she’a married that man?” he 
he d. and then Sir Alan's calm was shaken. He hid his face 
rom Jim's resentful, anguished eyes. 
¥ God help her, I fear she has,” he uttered brokenly, and 
ei understood. He knew then—that he had wronged Sir 
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bi : ill you let me come with you?” he asked pleadingly, 

tides knew that he had no right to put such a question, and 
peg meekly Sir Alan’s hasty refusal. 

of- of es jhe said sadly ; “ Sir Ren—you'? let me hear— 

oo he piteousness of the tone in which those words were 
lt me touched a sudden chord in Dalbiac’s heart. 

is a shall know ail there is to know, Jim,” he said, with 

he i aagen “you can rely on that.” 

sare Jim thanked him gratefully and took his hand—he, too, 

£5 2 eendemued to bear the world’s most exquisite torture— 
stand idly by whilst the beloved of his heart suffered. 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
The Net of Fate. 


Tue R was @ neat white cot whose ow: 

Dudek > ner let 

vlgings in the summer and lived ee proceeds in the 

’ the Ginevra Dalbiac and her father had once 

‘rough Hilford and had taken a king to the place, and it 
as here that he sought refuge—after her sarces to “ Mr. 
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The paper devoted to rural life And read by the farmer, his son, 


matter of “training.” 


Never were such chances 
'as today for the trained 


wages larger than ever but 


the necessary training are 


Much bas been said about the re- 
lative values of class-tuition. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the 


pe provided by the International 
orrespondence Schools, for train- - 
ing men for better work while aé 
their work, is the most helpfal in 


Here is an institution command- 
ing practical instructors in every 


correspondence courses of instruc- 
tion represent the last word on 
every subject or process, and are 80 
easily and progressively set out 
that the ability to read and write is 
practically all that is necessary to 
grasp them. Everything essential 
to absolute mastery of each subject 
is included. All. books and appli- 


Suppose you wish to improve 
yourself in business methods, engi- 
neering, civil service, or any other 
, or learn 
French, German, Italian or Spanish. 

As an 1.0.8. student you stady 
at home free from all class interrup- 


owled, as 13 
acquire it in your own Seily i inde 
aa miss any essential nor forget 
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As you complete your lessons 
by practical ex- 
pecs and every mistake is “driven 

Moreover you can always “refer 
back” to your I.C.S. instruction; 
ment actually helps you to obtain 
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How much more profitable, help- 
ful and speedy, then, is this indi- 
vidual home teaching and employ- 


Secure During 
ment-help than any other method. 


m ther Slack Times. 
o tedions appren ip. no ee ee . : 
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Sir Alan by i 


sight as swiftly, as 
with a gri 
followed her with rapi 

The quiet street 


to Scotland Yard. That very evening, on his return, | unconscious stateliness 


it should be dispatched. 


and drew it throu; 


F 
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but inwardly indi t, head clerk, who had been kept 
beyond his ri our, and went out into the 
of the frosty night. There wero stars in the dark 


ft semmed to him that from death he had drawn her beck to le. 

i pale spirit, no unearthly phantom, that walked 
by his side, but the living, breathing the woman of 
flesh and blood, of pe and beauty—his own Mary, as last he 
had scen her on fatal morning, the day before their 


wedding dey. . 

he had at first been eager for com) , desiring “My dear, you as are very 

lighted strects, the cheerful bust! Sols, the noise of a | well aware,” sa Alan ly ; he could feel her trembling, 
. : F A 


the 
le of 
pever-ceasing traffic, now, with this dear companion ot bis 
ide, be wanted none other. Alan Dalbiac the ha 
parte and turned into side ways, into quiet, more dimly- 

courts and backwaters of comparative peace from the 


turmoil. 

It was out of bis way, it led him further from his home, 
all these twists and turns in search of a solitude that was all 
at once so precious, but that he did not mind. What need 
to hurry to a home where none awaited him ? 

And then—as he passed through 
little Pag that seemed out of place, _ conscious of ian 
too, that it was amongst eater, more important neigh- 

there happened E 
Wonder of Wonders. Out of the dimness—out of the dusk 
Mary herself cante towards him ! 

Sir Alan stood-still. Had in very truth, he wondered, all 
the leaging. the frantic wish to have her once 
conj her 


vulsively clasping Sir 


again, really “where am 1?’ 
back to him? There could be no doubt about 
{t—Mary herself was comnieg (0 Sie 
* He could see the sweep her auburn hair beneath her hat ; 
the li t from a lamp as she passed it fell on her face, showing 
him hollownees of cheeks, once 80 in outline, the 
droop in the lips that he had kissed. he held a dark cloak 
that she wore about her, and ber hand was veless, on it 
Sir Alan saw tho ri that he had given her—the red of rubies 
and the white ur of the diamonds were revealed in the 


: was close beside him—he had drawn back  Hitéle, his 
whole being torn between wild joy that this was she and 
horror lest it should be only some extraordinary and uncanny 


you 
likeness to his lost beloved. such fearful anxiety.” 


So unexpected was her action, 
that for an instan' 
He merely stared after her fast-vanishing form. It was so 
extraordinary—what could it mean, W 
from him? Atd then he realised that she was gone from his 
, as she had come into it, and, 
determination to solve this strange mystery, he 


where, amongst the crowd, it wou 
to hide him: or ee ae Mary’s u 


long-drawn, sobbing was 
she made no protest when 
seating hhimeclt beside her, took 


time ago, marvel 

speak to her, wisely feeling that silence would give her time 
to recover herself, only, a8 
remembered, street, rd leaned forward, her hand con- 


she asked hoarsely— 


“T am taking you home,” Dalbiac answered ; “I'm only 
ere to welcome you. She is still 


that Ginevra is not h 
Bt Trefoy with Rose.” 


with enaeoing o7e8 ee be koe agin, aren't 


“Where are you taking. me to?” 


But the sight of that brought the trath home to him. 
| _ ergy ty Death had never 
her ; she was there—alive to prove that he was right. 
‘As she reached him, Dalbiac laced hi 

His shadow fell u) her. She 


deserted streets. close to a populous centre, thieves and purse- 
gnatchers keep their haunts. Then she saw him, she recog- 


e 

At that moment she could have posed as a model for a 
statue of terror incarnate. It seemed frozen in one instant, 
in the lovely eyee—it moulded her, 
piteous to witness. Sir Alan was j 
pat out his hand to take hers, when 
maniacal down the little street. 
Had Death itself in its most grisly image confronted hen, 
she could not have shown more terror ai 


steps. 
into a wide and well-filled thoroughfare, 
Id be easy for an individual 
nusual height, the 
her betrayed her. Sir 
Alan saw her pressing onwards, but hindered and kept back 
by those around her. He quickened his 
with her, he quietly but with determination took her hand 
his arm. 
“I don’t know why you try to run away from m 
he said in quiet tones, that were alive, however, 


THURSDAY 


29 


SEPTEMBER 
“WAIT AND SEE.” 


proach ; “ what have I done that you should deny my finding 
you? ‘Do you know that ali this time, ever since that da: 
when = went out alone at Trefoy, Mary, and never came 

looking for you—nd at last I've been forced 


8. 


t a great 
vague, 


it held her. Horror, fear, 
‘ast conscious of them—he 
she rushed past him, and 

nd soul-shaking 


so completely did it take 
t he did not pursue her. 


hy should Mary fly 


pace, he came up 


e, Mary,” 


; Mary’s only answer, but 
ir Alan put her into a taxi, and, 
her hand in his. She sank 


abstracted 


superseded vehement terror and alarm at 
beholding him. ‘If I weren’t 80 thankful, so glad to. have 
back, Mary, I should scold you for having caused us ail 


Beyond a little movement of her slim shoulders 
protest, Mary made no reply. Sir Alan summoned one ode 
maidservants, cand gave Mrs. Henslowe into her charge. 
Then he went into the library, and there paced up and down 
trying to realise the strange thing. namely, that his beloved 
was given back to him, and that, instead of joy thereat, h f 
could feel only bewilderment and alarm. He could not make 
out Mary. at she should have fied from him when he saw 
her seemed to him horrible and incomprehensible. A dread- 
ful fear was haunting him that her mind had suffered, th 
she had wandered, away at Trefoy in a fit of mental trout)! 
that something, or someone, had disturbed the delic ty 
a of “= brain, pe oe not restored. 

e was interrupted - i communings by ti: 
entrance of the maid into whose care he had given Sars. 
She had been for many years in Sir Alan’s service—she was « 
sensible and person who had attended upon Mary 
whee Ge ett mt thick the doctor ongh 

you . t to see Mrs 
Henslowe,” she said opie “ the lady is very ill, I'm 
sure. I've seen to her made caskatabie, but she 
seems to me hardly, if I say 0, alive. She lies in ther: 
so far, sir, just like a dead thing. I can’t get her to talk. or 
to act, ortomove. Un er and seeing to her was jus. 
like ing a doll. Oughtn’t the doctor to be telephoned 


The maid’s words were but the confirmation of Sir Alan's 
own fears. Instinctively he turned away to hido the herrur 


es, Marlow, certainly, you're quite right,” he saii 
hoarsely ; “do all that’s needful—and—auntil the nurse comes 
i, with Mrs. Henelowe. She knows you. You will | 
a b st.” 


claimed 


alive, they follow you, 
asking Sex somite that you can’t give her—because yu 
don’t what it is, and she can’t tell you. Nearly breal.s 


The picture that those homely words drew of his poo. 
piven Engi wang Se Alan’s heart. To know that :!\- 
was ing and be 
no greater torture could have been imagined 
“Inferno ” than to be forced to stand by helpless whilst th»: 
one loved best endured torments from which one could secu: : 
for them no respite. 

“ You will let me know when the doctor comes,” he s1i: 
as Marlow withdrew, “ I shall be here.” 

“Your dinner’s ready, sir ; won't you try and eat i.” 
~~ Marlow, “ it won't do Mra. Henslowe any good for = 
to knock yourself up, and I'm sure that you want somethin, 
You're looking nearly as white as she is, sir.” 

Marlow was a privileged person, and her remarks were 109 
full of common-sense to be ignored. Though Sir Alan fel: as 
thongh a bar of iron lay across his throat, so that no towi 
could pass it, he did his best to swallow some dinner, and 
found himself all the better for the effort. The doct 
arrived as Sir Alan concluded his meal, ‘and it was with a1 
apprehension beyond that he had ever known tha: 
Dalbiac awaited his v 

It was reassuring. Mrs. Henslowe was suffering fro:n 
shock, her naturally mg ee temperament had given 
wey beneath it, but all she required was care and com- 

te rest for some time. 


with re- 


should send her into the countzy with a nurse and tha 
excellent maid of yours,” gaid the doctor, ‘ and don't worry 
her as to why she disappeared in that strange fashion down 
in Cornwall and as suddenly returned: 


cog 4 disappearance had 

in the Press, that he had been publicly sympathised wit! 
It had been impossible to keep the secret, and her return 
would also have to be made known to the world. Privacy 
was a boon they could not obtain. ; 

“Then you are sure that it is only a temporary aflir; 
that she will be restored to her usual health before long ° 
Sir Alan asked. “ There is nothing—nothing really wrong — 
the brain——” 

“My dear Sir Alan, I understand your fears, what \"! 
dread. and I can assure you solemnly, on my word of honou'. 
that there is not the least cause for anxiety, > gaid the duct." : 
he spoke with absolute sincerity, and Sir Alan drew a long =! © 
of relief. “Mrs. Henslowe’s mind is untouched. High's 
nervous and sensitive she is, but her brain is perfer'!} 
normal.” : 

“Thank Heaven,” said Sir Alan fervently ; “then—in + 
short time—I may hope to have her quite her old self again * 

** Quite ; care and judicious treatment—that is all she ne ls 
I have given her a sleepin draught, and she will wake up it 
the morning greatly refreshed an . She owns thw’ 
she has been suffering from We shall cure t" 


speedily. ; 
Then the doctor left, and Bie De felt that he had tas" 


'y 


with him the load of dread and that ressed hin 
did not | Mary would recover, she was in no danger—life would bv 
fair and lovely thing for them both. 


Then only did Sir Alan bethink himself of his daught:r 
He must wire the ¢ news to Ginevra that Mary was fount 
He pressed the ball for the servant to bring him 4 telegri' 
form, when suddenty the door was flung open and J: 
Forrest rushed in. 13! 

“ Ts—is she here ? ” he demanded, ina voice scarcely andi? 
through fatigue and exhaustion, “* is she here ? , 

He stood panting, his hand at his throat, his haggarl ". * 
seive ; ir Alan, who could only gaze in bewilderment st" 
looked i 

ta here? And stare at meas thous f 
wasa show,” he cried violently. “Tre torn up from peels ’ : 
to ask you—TI've wired—I've had no answer—is she be: 


ter ‘ nt 
“No, she is not; she fs at Trefoy,” said Sir Alan cols 
I must 


fear was 


us—after that after what po” 
fime what I told you—that you come here at 4" 
time. It is——” 
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Much bas been said about the re- 


coupon below. It costs but a penny | exactly doubled my salary.” 


‘The words came in disjointed, stammering fashion from +} 4 a 
Jim's lips. Sir Alan, accastemed by training and by the bent lative values of class-tuition. There } stamp, yet brings such proof and | _ Remember, there are over 120 
“i his legal mind to extract. the essence, the vital point from a | can be no doubt, however, that the | prospects that the atl ‘unambi- | different I.C.S. Courses: (See 


statement, realised the one imperta: 
to have married Hardy, the man who had saved her life, and 
whose appearance st the Cliffe Hotel Sir Alan had attributed 
to coincidence. Now, however, he to 
design had had more hand in the matter than chance. 

~ Answer me rationally if you can, Jim,” he said quietly. 
“| must ask you some questions before I ean understand 
this extraordi story aright. Who says that Ginevra is 
married ?” 

He put the query with the same composure that he would 
have shown in his own chambers if questioning a tiresome, or 
recalcitrant, client. Jim, ing him with astonishment, 
deemed him both cold-b and cold-hearted, He did 
not realise that the great lawyer knew that by preserving his 
composure and sifting the matter to the bottom he could best 
erve his daughter. 

“Dyas Larolla told me so,” he answered rather sulkily. 
“ [saw him to-day—little Rose Henslowe was with them. I 
asked why they had the child, and Larolla said that they had 
taken pity on her and brought her up to town, as she was 
alone at the Cliffe Hotel. Miss Dalbiac, he said, had—had 
gone—had gone away—to be married to Hardy.” 

“It sounds unlikely,” said Sir Alan drily, “and you— 
what did you do ?” 

“T gave him the He, and then—I told you all I did, and I 
came here, expecting to find her,” said Jim fiercely ; “ are 
you going to do nothing, Sir Alan ? Are you going to let her 
to let her stay—with that villain—that scoundrel ?” 

Rage cho him. He could say no more. Dumb, 
inarticulate I gs to have Hardy there—crush the life out 
of him, filled his soul. I would have been, he felt, a fusti- 
tiable, even a commendable, deed to have killed the man. 

“T haven’t told you all,” Jim added wildly. “ 
said—that it was pI ti Hardy—had taken her off in 
a motor—that he—he had the ial license—that he was 
going to force her to him, that she’d have no chance— 
he'd frighten her into 
He said—that Hardy—would carry out his plan.” 

Sir Alan’s handsome face was imperturbable. It gave no 
indieation of his feelings. 

“That sounds a more likely story than if it had been said 
that Ginevra had fallen in love with him,” he observed ; he 
pressed the bell as he spoke, and when the servant appeared 
told him to bring all the letters and te! 8 that had 
arrived during the last two days, and which Sir Alan had not 
yet opened ! 

“There may be something from Ginevra,” he added. “I 
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ecoundrel. But he said nothing, he waited in silence, as Sir 
Alan went rapidly through the telegrams and letters that had 
accumulated in two _A short, sharp exclamation 
broke from him as he tore open a te! m and read it, handing 
it afterwards on to Jim, who read it in silence. 
‘ It was from Ginevra—in it she asked her father to come to 
fon abe was at Hilford, at the Rosary. There she would 
wait him. 
 Hilford is a village in Somersetshire,” said Sir Alan, as 
Jim looked up interrogatively ; ‘‘ the Rosary is evidently the 
ak of the house where she is staying. I shall go to her at 
And again it seemed to Jim Forrest that auch self-com- 
Mind, such superhuman composure, were not admirable, 
oni revolting. He looked at Sir Alan with hatred. 
~ Do you really think—that she’s married that man?” he 
im d. and then Sir Alan's calm was shaken. He hid his face 
rom Jim's resentful, anguished eyes. 
- God help her, I fear she has,” he uttered brokenly, and 
iy, udees tod, He knew then—that he had wronged Sir 
sh i ill you let me come with you?” he asked pleadingly, 
= ic knew that he had no right to put such a question, and 
i ae cg Sir Alan’s hasty refusal. 
of hes Aad said sadly ; “ Sir —you'll let me hear— 
me Piteousness of the tone in which those words were 
te = touched a sudden chord in Dalbiac’s heart. 
i ou shall know all there is to know, Jim,” he said, with 
ae cordiality, ‘‘ you can rely on that.” 
a od Jim ed him grate: and took his hand—he, too, 
1,8 condemned to bear the world’s most exquisite torture— 
Stand idly by whilst the beloved of his heart suffered. 
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THe R was @ neat white cottage, whose owner let | & NG shine that is so VAN) 
lodgings in the summer and lived on the proceeds in the AK asil btained Ny) 
‘ler. Ginevra Dalbiac and her father had once passed fan easily © nee 

irough Hilford and had taken a thas <2 the place, and it J i \¢ 


Was here that she sought refuge—after her marriage to “ Mr, 
(Continued on next page-) 
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The paper devoted to rural life And read by the farmer, hie son, 
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Grocers & Stores everywhere 


you MUST GET 
JIG-SAW MAP 


which consists of a map cut into a 
number of odd-shaped pieces like the 
one above, and which affords you no 


Bow, London, B. 


end of amusement fitting it together 
again. In addition it helps you to 
acquire a most accurate knowledge 


of phy. Jig-Saw Maps of 
E foal and Wales are now ready, 


and those of other countries may be 
obtained on order. The price is 3s. 6d. 
each, post free. Address orders to 
Prarson’s Jia-sAw Maps, 28 
Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


and his wife—is THE SMALLHOLDER, one penny weeltly. 
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Hardy.” Here it was that her father found her, in the stu 
little best parlour, whose great advantage was, in Ginevra 8 
Ss that it looked out upon the back garden, and therefore 
there was no danger of her being seen from the street. 

Sir Alan had had ample time to think over thé tangle, to try 
and see some way out of it, but as yet none had presen 
iteelf. He arrived at Hilford in the early morning, but 

« Gisevra was ny For the last two days since the dispatch of 
“wer telegram she had expected her father. 
‘I had almost given you up,” were her first words on 
oaeing. ‘ Paps, why didn’t you come ? 7 ° 
9 explai how all home correspondence had been 
fected. Ginevra scarcely gave him time before she broke 
1. But her father checked her. 

“* ]’ve heard it, my dear,” he said gravely. ‘‘ I know what 
has happened. Ginevra, you poor child—you don’t deserve 
any reproaches, but I cannot understand how your common- 
sense could have deserted you. How could you believe such 
# scoundrel, listen to so transparent a plot ?’ 

Ginevra’s golden head sank. She was looking ill and 
white, but her father was struck by the air of determination 
that moulded her delicate features ; still less could he under- 
stand how she had been coerced and terrified into taking the 
fatal step of marrying Hardy. 

“Who told you?” she asked ; she turned her head away as 
ahe spoke, avoiding her father’s hungry eyes. “ I—I thought 
I should have to tell you the whole horrible affair. You 
haven’t scen him ”—she faced round suddenly, horror in her 
alg! eyes— oh, papa—surely, he hasn’t dared to go near 
you ” 

Sir Alan guessed that she alluded to Hardy, and his brows 
drew together in a heavy frown. : 

“It was Jim Forrest who came to me yesterday,” he said 
col ; “he told me ail that he had learned from that man 

but he refus.d to believe it. I am afraid, Ginevra, 
that there is little hope of hushing up a scandal and dis- 
cussion, even if we do succeed in freeing you from this man. 
You have married him ? ’* 


Only the one word, but it killed any hope that had found 
Insecure tenure in Sir Alan’s breast. His lips tightened 
rather ominously. The composure at which poor Jim had 
marvelled, and which also he had hated, was shaken. Sir 
Alan was furious—he kept but an unsteady hold upon his 


temper. 

o Perhaps you had better tell me the whole story,” he said ; 
his voice was expressionless, but to his daughter his studied 
calmness was more painful than any outburst. The latter 
would have been so natural; she gave him rather a scared 

nce from beneath her downcast lids. 

“Mr. Larolla came down to asetoy with his niece, and— 
and with Jim,” she said, and then she paused. To tell the 
8 that was indeed so simple, so painfully capable of 

saightforward treatment, seemed impossible to her whilst 
her father sat there, regardi her, as she felt, with judicial 
coolness and anger, not with the sympathy, the pity, for 
which she unconsciously hun, She waited so long before 
continuing her story that her father grew impatient. 

“J must ask you to tell me with as little delay as possible, 
Ginevra, the whole facts of the case,” he said sharply. ‘I 
want to help you—though it’s ine ressibly painful to me to 
think that you, my daughter, could ever have come to such 
hopeless grief. Idon’t mean to re roach you, as I’ve already 
toll ‘ou, but let me hear the truth.” 

‘it was the day after Mr. Larolla came down,” said 
Ginevra a little hoarsely. ‘‘Mr. Hardy’s foot was—was 
better—so much better—that—tho next day—he went out 
for a motor drive with me—and—and the Larollas. I 
didn’t tell you—that—that Rhoda Larolla—was there too.” 

Sir Alan gave a dry smile. ‘I am by no means ill-liberal 
minded, my dear,” ho said, “ and I’m quite well aware that a 
man who can design such frocks as Larolla does is a most 
important person, but still—I wouldn’t select him and his 
relatives as my favourite com anions.” 

“« J didn't—it was your fault for leaving me at Trefoy, for 
letting me look after Mr. Hardy,” cried Ginevra hotly, 
“‘that—that was the hogioning of it. We went for this 
drive. Mr. Hardy knew how to manage the car—we went 
very far—the car broke down, and something—something 
was wanted—to put it all right, and wo hadn’t got it. Mr. 
Larolla said that he could walk back to tho village and get it, 
and Rhoda went with him. I was left with Mr. Hardy. After 
some time, and after tinkering at the car, he said he'd 
managed it, and that we'd better go back and pick up the 
other two. I was quite willing. He said it was going to 
rain, and made me have the car closed. I didn’t mind that 
either, but now I see that he did it so that I might not eee 
whero we were going.” 

Ginevra’s voice broke, her father choked back a fierce 
imprecation. What a pucrilo conventional plot it was, and 
yet it had been successtul ! 

“Ap last, when it was getting dark and I was really 

tened,’”” Ginevra_ continued hurriedly, ‘‘there was 
another breakdown. It was near a village, but the man he 
took the car to declared that it couldn't be mended that 
night. There was no railway station, no conveyance of an 
sort, that we could have. Mr. Hardy promised to telegrap! 
to the Cliffe Hotel so that there should be no fuss, and we 
had to stay the night in the only inn in the place. The next 
morning the car was ready, and we were to drive back, as I 
thought, to Trefoy. But—when we had got some way— 
he stopped the car—he told me that I was hopelessly com- 
promised, that I must marry him. I was too astonished, I 
think, to be able to see how absurd it was, and besides—I 
was frightened—and—and, so unhappy, that I didn’t care, I 
think, what happened to me. The idea of a scandal—of 
people ona: about me—it was too horrible. I said—I'd 
marry him—but that he must take me back to Trefoy at 


ce.” 

“ And—he did——” Sir Alan’s voice see-sawed ; it was 
shaken with the passion of a strong man who sees the chance 
of _* coward escaping his just reward. Ginevra shook her 
“ No,’ she said wearily ; she lay back in her chalr, a feeling 
of lassitude swayed her; ‘‘we went on—and—I found— 
that he meant us to be married then and there—at a place 
somewhere in Devonshirc—-Fircross—that was the name. 
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Thero was a church—and—and—he had the license. It 


was quite easy—he'd arranged it all.” 

“ And did not that open your eyes?” demanded Sir Alan 
fiercely ; ‘didn't the fact of the scoundrel having all things 
cut and dried and in readiness show you that you'd been the 
victim of a plot? I can’t understand you, Ginevra, your 
extraordinary lack of courage, of presence of mind.” 

Sir Alan rose from his chair and moved over to the window, 
gazing out with angry, blank eyes at its rain-washed and 
gispeyclied loveliness. His daughter looked at him rather 

itterly. 

“T suppose it is—because I don’t care what becomes of 
me, because all joy in life is gone,” she said evenly. ‘‘ When 
1 knew that I should never marry Jim it didn’t seem to 
matter much—what happened to me. Somethin; in me is 
dead, papa—something that used to mind some t ings very 
much, and enjoy other things intensely. I’ve lost the power 
of feeling, I suppose. I don't say that I didn’t feel wretched 
at marrying such a man—because, of course, I knew what a 
villain he was, but I stipulated that I was never to see him 
again—afterwards—and I promised him so much of my 
income. I left him at the church door. I came here—I 
wanted a quiet place—just for a few days—to think over 
things—and—and I chose this.” 

“And your husband—the precious scoundrel with whom 
you've saddled yourself, does he keep to his pert of the 
bargain ?” demanded Sir Alan bitingly ; “has he not been 
near you?” 

A sudden angry darkness swept cloudwise over Ginevra’s 
delicate face. . 

“No; he has tracked me here,” she said ; * he has tried to 
see me—but I've avoided him. That is chiefly why I sent for 
you. I want you to make him understand that if he molests 
me in any way that he does not have a penny from me. It is 
to be an allowance—I won't settle it on him so that it is his 
independently. I want to keep a hold on him, a guarantee 
for his behaviour, for his not coming near me.” 

“It i@a pity,” retorted her father, ‘that you could not 
havo been so clear-headcd in the beginning. I must see him 
—I must settle him. Have you any idea where he is now ? mY 

“T believe he’s putting up at the ‘ Coach and Horses,’ the 
only inn in the place. He sends me notes, begging me to see 
him, that I don’t answer,” replied Ginevra 8 uddering ; 
“T can't sce him again. It would kill me.” 

Her father shrugged his shoulders. 

“In spite of your declaration that you are dead to all 
feeling, pleasurable or otherwise, you scem to be emphatic 
as to what you can endure and what you can’t,” he said 


ANOTHER CLUE. 


Here is another little clue that ought 
to help you to discover part of 


—OUR — AGE—. 
our great secret, and we may as well 
tell you that it has nothing whatever 
to do with the number of years” 


P. W. has been running. Don’t forget 
SEPTEMBER 29th is the great date. 


drily ; ho saw her flush and wince, but he was not in a mood 
for tender dealing with her. ‘* If you——” 

He paused ; there was a knock at the door, followed by the 
entrance of the landlady’s rosy-faced little daughter. In ono 
not-over-clean hand she held a note that she presented to 
Ginevra, at the same time adding, in a strong West-country 
accent, that the gentleman was below, waiting for an answer. 

“ Show him up here,” said Sir Alan authoritatively, and the 
little girl disap red before Ginevra could give utterance 
to a protest, and, when she did so, her father checked her. 

“Tt is better that you should see him in my presence,” ho 
said ; ‘ he doesn’t know that I am here, and to take a man of 
his stamp by surprise is always an advantage.” 

But Ginevra shrank away, loathing in her heart, betrayed 
in her eyes, as once again the door opened, this time to admit 
the magnificent form of Fitzurse Sandys, otherwise Hardy. 

Sir Alan was right in one thing. ndys was completely 
at a loss when he found that Ginevra, instead of being alone, 
had with her so formidable a bulwark of defence as her 
father. He grew white, his glance darted rapidly round the 
room, after the fashion of an animal seeking a mode of escape, 
then, finding none, he tried to harden himself into an attitude 
of defiance. 

But it was not successful ; Dalbiac, regarding him with stern 
scorn, knew the uneasiness, the tremors, that that outwardly 
bold air soagee to disguise. The man had something to 
conceal—Sir Alan leaped suddenly to that conviction, and he 
knew that it was correct. 

Hope rose once more upon the horizon of his daughter. 
What moro likely, thought Sir Alan, than that this man 
should have committed bigamy ? That in the background 
of his life should lurk some miserable woman who had trusted 
him, and whom he had deserted, but who would prove to 
Ginevra the means of release from a burden that a moment 
of mad fear and folly had laid upon her. 

“You did not expect to see me, Mr. Hardy,” Sir Alan said 
sternly, “ but our interview need not be long. I am here at 
my daughter's roquest to settle the terms on which you agree 
to leave her absolutely alone and unmolested.” 

He paused, feeling that he had made it difficult for Sandys 
to reply to him, as indeed he had. There was a tense silence 
in that little room. Ginevra, cyes studiously averted from 
the man who had triumphed over her, felt that her father 
was indeed a shicld in 
For the firat time since he had forbidden her marriage with 
Jim Forrest the old feeling of love and respect for him was 
revived in her heart. : 

“You haven’t asked me to sit-down,” Fitzurse Sandys 
said at length, with the uneasy swagger of a man who is at 4 
disadvantage, and who, aware of it, desires to conceal that 
fact, even from himself; ‘“ but—I don’t suppose that our 


A atirring new serial, "Master of the Ais,” by Christopher Beck, starts 


her hour of bitter humiliation. . 
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business will take much time. I have come here to claim my 


ighte—I —_ my ad 
ew were utte defiantly—the: i 
Sandys courage as he saw Ginevra ‘brink besk Lae 
cold eyes there came that look of cruelty, of gloating, lon i 
to feel his power over one helpless in his clutch, that Rare tat 
MBONa Fs too well, in pyEnoe days. Faas 
ut Ginevra was no lonely, unprotected girl. Fitzurs 
realised this as Sir Alan gave a coutenmiaiouy ran fey 0 
away as it were the bragging words. : ae 
“We are not here to discuss absurdities, Mr. Hardy,” |, 
said, “ but business—you are here to listen to certain stat : 
ments, as I am here to make them. Beyond that we need not 


Then, whilst Fitzurse cast about in his mind for a suital,!s 
answer, Sir Alan entered into a deliberate and business.li!, 
explanation of his intentions. So much would he allo. 
Sandys, on condition that he mado no attempt to sce Misa 
Dalbiac nor to communicate with her. If he did so, or spel 8 
of the marriage, the allowance was to cease instantly. : 

“Though,” added Sir Alan grimly, “I do not think, \i- 
Hardy, that you will enjoy: this income long. Inquiries 
made into your past history will probably reveal reason. — 
pen you have no shadow of a claim upon it. Your record, [ 
gather, is not clean—there have been other episodes—tnat 
will help in freeing Miss Dalbiac. They will be discovere:i * 

Fitzurse Sandys chan; to an ugly greyish hue; his 
mouth opencd, as though he were about to speak, but his dry 
lips could form no words. Out of his eyes there looked 
dreadful interrogation. Sir Alan stared at him in surprise, 
that changed into mingled contempt and satisfaction. Ho 
was right then. This cowardly poltroon, who had bullied ant 
terrified a defenceless woman into marriage, had those dark 
pages in his history that he wished no other eye to sce. 

But Sandys recovered himself. A terrible recollection 
that might and surely would have filled with horror another 
man brought to him comfort and reassured him. Come what 
might, Ginevra was his wife. 

I wouldn’t reckon on finding out anything that will help 
your daughter to be free of me,” he said coolly. “Our 
marriage is legal enough, and worth the price of the special 
license. Of course, if she refuses to treat me as her husband 
I can't force her to. I know the law well enough for thar. 
But ’—and his basilisk eye darted to Ginovra, its wicked 
gaze rested on her—‘ whether we're together or not, whether 
she sees me or not, the fact remains that she’s my wife. 
That's what she can’t get away from.” 

He laughed as he spoke. Sir Alan, instead of replying, 
drew out his cheque-book and his fountain pen. With tha 
latter poised above the blank cheque he looked at Saniys. 

s money transactions will be between us,” he said; 
* my daughter will have no word in them, nor will you ever 
receive s cheque from her. In this matter her name is aot 
to be mentioned.” 

“I don’t care who sends me the money as long as I get it.” 
said Sandys indifferently ; he watched with grecdy cagerness 
Dalbiac filling in the cheque. When it was handed him 
he glanced at the figures and smiled. 

A satisfactory arrangement,” he said, “and now-—1'll ho 
of fm not wanted—either by you, Sir Alan, or by my 
wife.” 

Sir Alan did not deny this. Casting a last glance at Cinevra, 
Sandys opened the door and went domistaith Success was 
his—it was only clouded by the knowledge that he must gv to 
Dyas Larolla—that with him he woul probably have to 
share the procecds of the cheque. Not for nothing would the 
old man give his services. But for Larolla—he—Fitzurse 
Sandys—would not be in his present position. 

But that was a secondary consideration, it did not really 
trouble Sandys, who returned to London in excellent spirits. 
that would probably have been a little dashed had he known 
that Sir Alan, when he arrived in town, went straight 10 tio 
offices of a certain private detective, who, famous in his own 
line, yet unknown to the world at large. had often conducted 
investigations of a most delicate and difficult nature for 
Dalbiac. 

Markham Spong—sugh was the great man’s name— was 1") 
important to be sent for ; those who desired his services had 
to scck him out at his dim o!d house in Westminster. 

Thither went Sir Alan, determined that all concerning 
“Mr. Hardy” should be laid bare, ard aware that Spout 
was the man to do it. 


Truly the net of Fate was closing round Sardys. and 
round his victim—Mary. For neither now was there a cues 
of escape ! 


(This powerful story will finish next week.) 
a at tp 
“TJ grarTED out on the theory that the world had an 
opening for me, and I went to find it.” 
“Did you find it?” 
“Oh, yes; I’m in a hole.” 
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OBSERVANT YOUNGSTER. : 
In his daily half-hour confidential talk with his boy 
an ambitious father tried to give sonfe good advice. 
“Be observing, my son,” said the father on ono 
occasion. ‘ Cultivate the habit of seeing. and you will he 
a successful man. Study things and remember the:u. 
Don’t go through the world blindly. Learn to use your 
eyes, Boys who are observant know a great deal more 
than those who are not.” 
Willie listened in silence. wcPecsiif 
Several days later when the entire family, consistits 
his mother, aunt, and uncle, were present, his father <1 
“ Well, Willie, have you kept using your eyes © 
advised you to do?” . ; 
Willie nodded, and after a moment’s hesitation said _ 
“T’ye seen a few things about the house. Uncle J La 
got a bottle of hair dye hid under his bed, Aunt an 
got an extra set of teeth in her dresser, Ma's got some * 4 
in her hat, and Pa’s got a pack of cards and a box ot“! 
behind the books in the bookcase,” 
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WATSON'S 


Pets & Hobbies 


BOOK _ 
PRIZE AWARDS 


We have pleasure in publishing the names and addresses of the principa- 
winners in the First ‘Pets and Hobbies’ Competition, and heartily 
congratulate our young friends on the exeellence of their work. So successful 


has the Scheme proved that we now announce a second competition on similar 
lines. Read the particulars :— 


Billiards at Home 


The correct. game of billiards can be played at home if yo" 
have one of Riley’s Miniature Tables, Scientifically designed 
so that, no matter what the size of the table, the game is the 
vorrect full-size table game. These tables can be 
placed on your own dining tables and easily lifted 
and stored when not in use. They are exact repro- 
ductions of the Standard tables and afford amusement and 
Feoreation to ladies as well as men—to young as well as old, 


' RILEY’S 
Billiard Tables. 


To place on your own Dining Table. CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


rior Billiard Fable in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, 
sointable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, 
Marking Board, Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 


Cash Price. 
Size Aft. sins. by 2ft, 4ine....£3 7 6 Or in 18 Monthly (13 Monthly payments of... 5/6 
» oft, dina. ,, 2ft. l0ins.. £4 7 6/ Payments as here i - a 7/0 


‘Pets and Hobbies’ contain _ 
BeEauTiFuL CoLourep Pic-| Mopsis to Be Cut Ovr- 
TURES to be a in| enabling children to wake 
either water colours or|cumplete models. of five dit- 
crayons. ferent: subjects—Motor Car, 
DRAWINGS To TRACE on the | Dovecote, Wiadmill, Jump- 
Tracing Paper supplied with | ing Mr. Punch, and Dancing 
each book. | Pierrot. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES (£5 cach), 
e 
Hrernoo! Leal iy Cail Retr 
, Liverpool, 


TWO SECOND PRIZES (£4 each). 


’ @ft.4ins, ,, 3ft.4ine....25 & ©} shown, being onl ” rf . 86 How to obtain a copy FREE 

° aft. 4ins. ,, 3ft. 10ins..£7 5 O\ Spercent. on » 11/8 A copy of Watson's ‘Pete and Hobbies’ Book is offered 
Sft. ding. ,, 4ft. 4ins,...210 0 ©. Price. » a ...16/0 et Lavoe PRIZES (£3 each). et to sreiy ease ct Deion be gece Lag gn 

Oe a is ‘ i 4 ‘ = ice C, 28 Beech Grove Road, p or ouriug lishing p in 
Delivered Carri: Paid to any Railway Station at our risk. No charge for ‘ewcaxtle-on-' : George Munro, exchange fi vs from either of these S " 
Packages. LISTS FREE. Folding Bagatelle Tables from 80/-. 71 Abergoldie Road, Aberdecn. e Three NU BOLIC plea (either emf a. 


TWO FOURTH PRIZES (£2 cach). 
Pareres, M. Wills, 26 Beech Grove 
jewoastle-on- Tyne; F. E. 
Recnets, Wasted Grove, Olapham 


Six SPARKLA wrappers (ld. aise). 
N.B.—Not more than one copy sent to the same applicant 
ANOTHER ‘PETS & HOBBIES’ COMPETHLION 
FOR BOYS AND CIRLS—1,200 USEFUL PRIZES 


RILEY’S 
Combine Bilitard and 


TWEL PRIZES. The Prizes are offered for the best results in copying and 
Dining Tables Py ld ay tracing the pictures, and colouring the letters “+N” and, 8." 
7 Newcastl : Madeline ‘3 The prizes inc icycles, ‘atches, Sewing Machines, 

(AS ILLUSTRATED). M7 Paton Beet Teton Talking Machines, Cameras, 


Bracelets, Roller Skates, &c- 

Send wrappers for the Book 
at once. Competition closes 
December Ist, 1910. 
NUBOLIC (Disinfectant) 
Soap makes the home fresh 
and sweet. AR 
SPARKLA scours, polishes, ‘ 
and cleans everything except 
clothes. 


Fitted with Biley’s Patent Action for 
Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A hand- 
some piece of furniture as a Dining Table 
and a high-class Billiard Table. ade in 
Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, eto. Priceszange 
fron £13 208. ta £24 30s., according 
to size of Table. Cash ar easy paye 
ments. Full detaile in List, sent on 


‘ If any difficulty im obtaining 
application. gither N UBOLIC or 
a a a eR a Sa ey ait 
: on receipt of full detailed Mustrated Catalogue of Billiard Com: winne and adivem, sal sts ‘wane 
BREE writing’ Rtice tng mosit or full-sized ‘Tables and Sundries. frre aies Bo le i orel Porn and address of your grocer to 


application, 4 large number of extra 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS, 
prizes were awarded for merit, 


Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds (W\ 


ae 


E. J. RILEY LTB, Coronation Billiard Works, Accrington, 
R1 Londen Showreoms: 147 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C, 


manay HM. THE QUEE 


CUARANTEED CENUINE, BARGAINS, 
This Phenomenal Offer is made 
readers of Pearsen’a W% ar tg Be 
i receipt of P.O, for 8/6 we will 
from our Loome te your address, one of our 


RUGS “PRUDENTIAL” 
GIVEN 


@ 


DO YOU WEAR SHOCK ABSORBERS ? 


They are fitted to Motor Cars to promote the comfort of those 
who use them, and to prolong the life of the Car. 


SEAMLESS Suitable for Drawing room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &c. 


handsomely bordered, in 90 different. Tarkes patterns an You need them too, for in an hour’s walk your heel strikes the 

AWAY payor onion oak, all veysirenents, und large onough pavement from 10,000 to 15,000 times—with disastrous result to 
“CUINEA te rai zed Th s . . . ° ; 

Beware of et ete ‘will be sent out as ‘eo Carpets with nerves in time. Nature intended man to walk on the springy turf 


and the grassy mead, but civilisation drives him to use stone-paved 


Carpets will =e 
FREE RUG, be betng sizes. They are of 
streets—hence the need of shock absorbers. 


material equal to and, being a 
sneaty a our own, can only be obtained. ot from our 
loom 8 saving the ogo all middle Fgh Over 
sold during the past months. 
Money willingly returned if not bape Thousands of 


are ceecereectss Hl WOOD-MILNE Rubber Heels 


seen pans 
3, Bedding, Tablo Linens, are shock absorbers, they constitute a rubber pavement, permanently 
N.B.—Foreign Ordersexecuted, b l wieiat 7 
Telegraphic Address: “Rolipse Leeds.” nes & AO.’e payable to fixed to your boot heels. They carpet every hard street for you 


Ch 
ree ee aeties, WOODSLEY AD, LEEDS. with resilient rubber—they make every step a pleasure, do wonders 
GALAXY BARGAIN BALE containing for your health and save half your boot bill. Look for WOOD- 


12 BLANKETS, 21/- MILNE on the heel 


of amount. 
2 Superb Giality Cream Blankets, 
Char ttae cees e 

. PI 


3 ‘ Heather - coloured 
e t durable and 
Bess es ate 
2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled 
Blankets, thick, warm, soft, and 
c . wo:l finished and 
edged, size SHin. b:; 


Jin. = 
2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very duruble quality, soft, warm, and 
. comfort full xize, 45in. by 65in. 


farm Woeilen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, size sin, 
arm. 
2 Coloured, Warm, Fine Quality Crib Blankets, soft as velvet, wash well, 


Sdin., weight ib. Very wi 
and beautiful finish ; full size. 


All orders execut: ; by post. 12 White Bedroom Towels Given with each Parcel. 
Nlastrated Bargain Catalagmes of Carpeim Hewrthras” Ovormantels, Bedsteada, Bedding. Table Linens, Curtains, &c., 
Post Free, if mentioning Pearson's Weekly (22/9 10). Cheques and P.0.'s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS 1ni22t72i'seretae, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS, 


- 
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serve Damso 


Pe 
6 
’ t ns 
winter use, gather the fruit on a 
¢) and in good condition. Put these 
all brandy keg. Pour two pounds |’ 
«cle into the keg, cork tightly, and 


‘ keeping turn it constantly. The 

‘an be taken out when required for 

y, and should taste like fresh freit. 
nty to Exco.) 


ssfed Shoulder of Mutton. 

Procure a medium-sized shoulder of 
mutton, and get the butcher to remove 
the bone without cutting it open. Pack 
with a very savoury seasoning moistened 
with a beaten Tie the joint up into 
a neat roll, place in a pan, season with salt 
and flour. When browned, add a little 
hot water, and keep on basting. Serve 
with thick gravy. 
italian Vegetable Soup. 

Cut up a variety of vegetables into tiny 
pieces: potatu, carrot, onion, celery, 
cabbage—in fact, any vegetables that are 
in season. Cook these gently in ao little 
oil or butter, but without allowing them 
to brown inthe least. Add sufficient water, 
or milk and water. Simmer very gents 
until the vegetables are thoroughly soft, 
but not boiled to a pulp. Before serving, 
throw in some boiled macaroni, broken 
into small pieces, and a little grated cheese. 
This soup should be rather thick. Rico 
may be substituted for the macaroni. 


Turkish Pilaff. 

Take three or four tomatoes and boil 
them ina very little water till they are quite 
soft. Mash all thoroughly, adding a little 
sugar and salt. Return to the water in 
which they were cooked and add half a pound 
of rice which has been thoroughly washed. 
When the rice has absorbed all the water and 
is well done, take the saucepan off the fire, 
and place it at the side so that the contents 
keep hot. Take two ounces of butter, put 
it in a saucepan, and, when it is nicely 
browned, mix it thon with the rice ; 
season with pepper and salt. Garnish to 
taste. 


Beef Mould. 
oe. Chop a small onion and three quarters 
of a pound of cold meat very finely, mix 
thoroughly. then add some chopped parsley. 
‘Put on3 ounce of dripping into a pan, and 
when dissolved stir in one ounce of flour, 
a tablespoonful of ketchup, and the same 
quantity of stock. Stir’ with a wooden 
spoon, adding more stock if necessary. 
hen add to the meat a beaten egg. 
Grease a basin, cover with breadcrumbs, 
and fill with the mixture. Cover with greased 
r, and steam for three quarters of an 

our. 


~ 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 43. 

This recipe takes rather more time to 
prepare than most, but is well worth the 
trouble. One of the Cukeoma prizes was 
awarded for it. 


SWISS PUDDING. 
Sent by D. R. P., Balham, 8.W. 


No. 1.—} lb. Apples, 1 Egg. 3 oz. Sugar, 
oz. Butter, 1 dessertspoonful Milk or 


ream. 

No. 2.—} packet Cukeoma, 1 Egg, 2 oz. 
Butter and a pinch of salt, } pint of Milk. 
Suort Paste. 

4 oz. Cakeoma. 

4 oz. Plain Flour. 

3 oz. Lard. 

Make the Short Paste, and line a suitable- 
sized piedish with it. 

Methol: No.1. Peel, core, and stew the 
Applet: and when ‘done mix them well 
with the Egg, Sugar, Butter, and Milk or 
Cream, and pour into the lined piedish. 
No.2. Rub the Butter and Salt into the 
Cakeoma. Beat up the Egg, and with the 
Milk add it to the Cakeoma, etc., and well 
mix. Pour this over the No. 1 mixture 
in the dish, and bake about 30 minutes. 
When done, spread roughly over it the 
white of one Egg beaten to a stiff froth, 
sprinkle with fine Sugar, and return to the 
oven a few minutes to brown. Serve 
while hot. Enough for 8 or 9 persons. 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

: Becipe Book will be sent post free, on 

request to Latham & Oo. Ltd I Liverpool. 


British boya are fond of doing good turns. 


Conducted by Isobel. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 22, 1910, 


ha 


HE infatuation of a certain young 

y lady for a man now answering 

the most serious charge that can 

be made, brings to mind the 

wonderful power of a woman's 

love, and her almost inconceiv- 

able love for tyrants. ; 

It would probably be hard to find 

amongst the world’s notorious criminals 

more than a very few who did not possess 

the love of some woman in spite of all 
their wrong-doings. 

There is a me of meaning hidden in 
the saying that women only love those for 
whom they suffer, and the sublime pathos 
which rings in that sentence finds its echo 
in the fact that when a woman loves it is 
for ever, while with a man it is often only 
a case of a short summer season—or less. 

Woman’s love has been sung by poets, 
raved about by orators, and scribbled about 
by writers, but few indeed have come to 
any definite conclusion about that which 
permits a woman to love 4 man who is not 
only entirely unworthy of her, but a tyrant 
into the bargain. 

It is one of the mysteries of her sex— 
a strange fact which baffles scientists and 
philosophers alike. No doubt if the 
problem were scientifically explained. it 
would detract somewhat from the indefin- 
able charm and quiet influence which 
woman exercises over man. Women, too, 
seem to he made nobler by suffering, like 
blades of grass in a meadow, stronger and 
sweeter the more they are trampled upon. 
Ill-usage is Preferred 
to Indifference. 

Inherent in every woman there is a love 
of authority. No matter how much she 
may assure one and write that nothing 
pleases her better than to have the power 
in her own hands, every woman is quite 
content to rest in the arms of a perfect 
despot, providing he has power in her eyes, 
and nearly all ‘‘ feminines ”’ prefer ill-usage 
to indifference. 

Possibly, the worthless wretch who is 
her husband gets an inkling of this love 
for the man who can dominate a woman, 
and sets about fulfilling her expectations. 
Of course, he makes a brute of himself and 


It is a Fact that Women Often Prefer 


a Brute. 


mistakes roughness for strength, but does 


his wife complain or attempt to leave him ? | 


Not very often. As long as he sometimes 
demonstrates to her that he loves her, 
brings her home a flower or two, or a box of 
sweets, pays her a compliment when in a 
good humour, she will work her fingers 
to the very bone for him if she loves 
him. 

All men who are brutes, strange to say, 
seem to know by instinct how to treat a 
woman, and appeal to her by fascinating 
little ways of complimenting her on this or 
that, which the average man ignores or 
forgets. The tyrant’ husband seems to 
know that to win » woman it is necessary 
first to challenge her admiration, prove 
himself worthy of her regard by his sheer 
manliness, appeal to her sympathy—and 
then wound her. 

No woman is entirely a man’s unless 
she realises that that same man has the 

wer to make her miserable as well as 

ePPY: and there lies the pitiful secret of it 
al 
They Don't Even Like 
Them Punished. 

A woman glories in knowing that the 
man she loves is capable of dragging her 
round the room by her hair. One has 
only to glance at the police court pro- 
ceedings and read down the list of wife- 
beaters, and the women’s appeals for 
mercy to be shown them, to be convinced 
that a good many women prefer a tyrant 
for a husband rather than a man who makes 
the great mistake of idolising and respect- 
ing his wife too much, or, worse still, being 
indifferent to her. 

Women have as at an objection 
of being idolised and respected as they 
have of being understood, and it is no 
wonder that brutes have so great a fascina- 
tion for women, since the former generally 
make the demand that all worship and such 
like shall come from the other side. And 
aa what is more, get iti 

oman’s love has the power to clothe 
clowns in princely garb, to glorify the 
beggar and the tyrant alike, | as long as 
she is assured that she is loved it matters 
little how she is treated. 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


Growrxa pains. How often are they 
complained of! And too often they are 
ignored. In reality they show a disposition 
to rheumatism in a child, and as a preven- 
tive measure he should be clothed in 
woollen underwear both winter and summer. 


Garters should never be worn by chil- 
dren. They check the circulation, and the 
seeds of varicose veins for later life are 
thus often laid. Suspenders made of wide 
elastio can be attached to the stays, and 
if three buttons be sewn to the lower end 
any variation in the length of the stockings 
can ‘be arranged for. 


Ham mattresses are much more healthy 
than wool, or than feather beds. As soon 
as a child is old enough to have a cot, he 
should be laid on a mattress, care being 
taken to see that it is flat. So much of a 
young child's life is spent in bed that it 
is well to see that the bed is as perfect as 
it can be. 


Basics of about a year old take a great 
delight in throwing their toys on the 
ground, often for the pleasure of seeing 
mother pick them up again, or to hear the 
noise made in falli Tie the toys with 
soft strings to the child’s chair, and they 
will be easily replaced without any effort 
on the mother’s or nurse’s part, 


THE temperature of a child’s sick-room 
should never be below 60 degrees nor above 
65. Hang the thermometer behind the 
child’s bed and out of the draught. 

— 

Grve children their tea early so that they 
may have a good hour's play before going 
to bed. This play will induce a healthy 
tiredness, and sleep will soon follow, 


GrvE children plain cold water to drink. 
It is better far for them than constant milk 
or lemonade. A small tumblerful of pure 
water will not hurt a child at any time. 


Don’r put baby into a mail cart. If 
re cannot afford a comfortable perambu- 
ator in which he can lie as in his cot, 
make up your mind to carry him, even 
though your arms may ache. 


_ Keer baby iri the open air all day except 
in the intensely cold weather, if eae wah 
him to be healthy. In summer do not let 
the hot sun shine directly on him, but 
shield him with an awning. In winter, 
too, protect him from the cold wind, , 


Any disposition to knock-knee i 
child should be immediately atid, 
as it is a symptom of rickets. Bathe 
the child’s legs twice daily with salt and 
water, rubbing the knees gently after for 
ten minutes. This gentle rubbing greatly 
strengthens the muscles, 


sprinkle it well with boracic aci 


sweetened. Set it about the 


HINTS FoR 
THE HOME, 


When Making Apple Tart 
Peel the fruit ver 


: y thinly, cut exc! 
wise > each 
apps into four, and remove tho core, 


1is makes a better tart tha 
‘ n wh h 
apples are sliced, for no juice is wasted, 
Por the Sick-Room. , 


A d sized pan or basi rater 
changed every day, should ie Be ee 
every sick-room. ‘The water absorbs mach 
injurious matter and acts favourably in 
other ways tpon the patient. et 
To Destroy Pleas 


In your house, I advise your us; 

. Yr using 
camphor freely and proeuiig some oid 
pennyroyal. Sprinkle both of these lil 
ge your nee and under each bed 
a large pan of common salt. 
C. B. D.) ase 
Brilliantine. 

This can easily be made at hom» 
Mix together two drachms of aston oll, 
six drachms of almond oil, one drachin 
of essence of bergamot or jockey club, aid 
eat = of rectified spirit. Shai» 
well and it is ready for use. (Rep), 
Syooks, Airdrie.) Y ene 


This nye Revive the Colour of Black 


evaliy 
place 


(Reply to 


Will, I hope, suit your purpose. Pail 
together for two hours thee Tagrodients 
then strain :—To five pints of water add 
half a pound of bruised gall, one quarter of 
a pound of green vitriol, and one pound of 
logwood. This effectually restores tho 
colour of the cloth which has becoma 
greenish. (Reply to A. H. D.) 

A Good Dancing Floor 

Can be had at small expense. Sweep 
the floor and wash it in the ordinary way: 
if skim milk can be used for the latter, a!l 
the better. When the floor is ete dry, 

owder, 
brushing it in with a stiff bh Let 
the children slide on the floor in thin shoes. 
They will enjoy it, and at the same tine 
improve the floor, 
Pillows. 

You can easily remake your pillows. 
Make cases of the right size of a good linen 
ticking. Rub the inside well with beeswas. 
Make an opening at one end of the oll 
pillow, put it well inside the new one, 
and shake so that the feathers may to 
transferred to the new case. If you are 
careful none of the feathers will fly about.— 
(Reply to MaaalE.) « 


To Clean Stuffed Furniture. 


A kind correspondent sends mo this 
hint. Wring a large towel or shect out of 
hot water with which is mixed a litle 
ammonia (one tablespoonful to two quarts). 
Spread the towel over the furniture ani 
beat well with a light carpet-beater. Wash 
the towel constantly, and when every 
part has been trea’ in this way, take a 
clean cloth, dip it in ammonia water, and 
wipe over all lightly.—(Thanks to Mxs. 
W. M.) 


A Surprise Party 


visit. arrange among 
themselves what each shall take to mabo 
the party. One will take sandwiches. 
another cakes, a third lemonade, and so 
on. Someone will provide packs of cards. 
if whist or bridge is to be the amusement. 
A capital evening can be spent thus at no 
trouble or expense, all joining heartily in 
the spirit of it and helping to make the 
evening go well. 
Four Remedies for Flies. . 
(1) Procure some cobalt from a chemist, 
and put a small quantity into a bottle: of 
sugared water. Pickle bottles aro hest 
for this purpose. Remember that collt 
is a strong poison. Flies will suck (iw 
sugared water and die. (2) Pepper the 
places where they congregate with ins’ 
powder. This makes them sleepy, and 
after a little while they can be swept 4) 
and burnt. (3) Take one teaspoonful cac 
of black pepper and brown sugar, m'<*! 
with a tablespoonful of cream or but’. 
and spread on a plate in the room whe” 
the flies are troublesome. This is a ="! 
plan for use in a larder or any place wiers 
food is kept, as it contains no por’ 
(4) Make an infusion of green ¢ 


house 1 


saucers, (Reply to A. B. D.) 


Every boy who buys THE S : 
read THE SCOUT a good turn by sveing that he aa it i: woe Bey whe Baean 


a ae a 
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” = — went } 
i loageee eecpene ce QUICK BRAINS AND SOUND FRAMES 
= | i 
i ‘POULTRY KEEPERS’ GUIDE . 
ii AND ; oa 
ite | Itlustrated Catalogue. of Goods Manufactured and Supplied by How t = caengi ” se HEALTH, Dis _ 
| WILLIAM COOPER. o Fretect ‘Yourself Against Dwense. j 
640 Pages. 1,000 Illustrations. Bound in Cloth, 2" ' 
er, Fhe mest Complete Work on Gardening and Poultry . If you would secure Health and Happiness, Vivacity and 
He matin rns You rears to Ram sbodt"any ove of these Vitality, a Quick Brain and a Sound Frame, the Power to Protect \ 
in tn plain ‘non toohniga fang thers, bel ‘io’ page| Yourself against Disease and the Stamina to sustain yourself in 
The result is !— ee the stirring, strenuous days of the 20th century—if you would 
- # A ee erates borpion, secure these priceless boons, then we say: Use Vi-Cocoa daily? “~~” 
a 100,000 BOOKS TO: BE For giving stamina and vigour Vi-Cocoa, which contains kola, : 
me DISTRIBUTED FREE. nee) leg gos ge — it ay ee a ofan ” cone 
ia From the opening to the last line it, ie intorertingly written, The price of. the stitution. Vi-Cocoa thus contains just those ingredients necessary _ 
Book is 3/@, bus the Author, bes oe who in lesen toa make and keep you thoroughly healthy. 
is This splendid preparation—one of the greatest discoveries of 
oll modern times—will bring to you the blessings enumerated. 
ml | package); Ais the aianch recrpicot, afver reading it, if having no further use for Vi-Cocoa exercises a most happy and beneficial influence on 
ty | fice, will vous hig by, bind lenin itor giving i or perusal to tome friend or the liver and upon the kidneys, whilst its power of supporting 
i send for Your Copy To-Day. What You will Receive. | vitality and repairing waste in persons of either sex who are over- 
' seni Sixpence postal order, and you will receive, Post Pree by return, the New Book worked, over-wrought, jaded, or run down is marvellous. The 
ve (0 a a ot pe Biade, ant s Necessity to every Amatmar | time to use Vi-Cocoa is now! There is no time like the present, 
ste ‘address, WILLIAM COOPER, Sttiiment | for the present only is ours. 
adi 16) Old Kent Road, London, 5.E. | Record your support to Vi-Cocoa by purchasing a packet 
ie Ordinary Tduetrated Calalogue Post Pree to-day! Any grocer or storekeeper will be glad to supply you 
thy = —— EE with a packet. He will do it for sixpence. 
niet Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. Ask for 
THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
BRIGHT AND ENTERTAIN- 
= ING SHORT STORIES IS y 
all 
. THE NOVEL f 
der, a j 
ie MAGAZINE. f 
Ovs, BESTS rt 
= NOW SELLING, PRICE 4d. { 
- —it makes all the difference. ‘ 
a Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d. and aa 
ald 1/6 tins. 3 
one, 
r be : 
are 
? } 
this ' 
it of 
little 
iris). 
d 
vas / 
Very ‘ 
ke a 
and 
Mus, ’ 
nanv | 
| ask 3 f 
prisa ' 
on Pass the word along! | 


hed, 6. 

| LIFEBUOY SOAP saves ure” 
i ‘Pass it quickly towhere dirt and 

™ disease are wrecking the home. 

wit Pass the word to those who are 

Jt well that they may take precaution, 
or - More than Soap 

vp yet costs no more 


as FOR SICKROOM, BEDROOM AND FOR 
ai TOILET AND HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES 


ee The name LEVER on Soapis a Guarantee 
Oss of Purity and Excelience . 


S 


' 
. 
| A ae eT a a 


creer cage 
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ING, the 
Kerry ‘Ball 


WELL, wero now & weea nearer to the time when wo 
e place our great surprise before you. 

Have You ‘ou must have been wondering @ great 
Discovered? deal what all this mystery is about. 
? Don’t be afraid that we are playing a 
ractical joke on you—the surprise #9 really & surprise. 
Bo 1 must ask you to have patience for a little while 


————«. 


deep sea creatures, as & rule, are especially ligh an 
with very undeveloped bones ial riteelea a be — 
has ever been brought up from a greater depth sae: 
2,750 fathoms, but the probability is that they ¢ va 
all over the floor of the ocean. Most of them ie bi * 
and they are all carnivorous, for of course there — 
vegetable life at such depths. no , 
fost of oyr Knowledge of them is derived from ti 
researches of the Prince of Monaco, who has devoted his 
life to this branch of science. ‘s 


“ Ara little convivial ee week,” =e 7 F.8., 

“a few bright spirits argued hotly over 

The Fibbing s delicate Soint which it was finally 

= ahi OM- decided to submit to you. Here it is. 

; P- Which are the biggest, most unscrupu- 
lous, unblushing liars, men or women ??— 

It must have been a very convivial Lage dl indeed, 
J. F. S., to lead you into such an ungallant iscussion. 
We have David’s authority for regarding all men as liars, 
but you will remember that the psalmist said nothing 
at all about women. I certainly have known ladies who 
are capable of bringing out a fib with a great effort,. but 
it is not for us to throw stones at them. Let us ponder 
over Louis de Rougemont, Dr. Cook, Baron Munchausen, 
and certain other notorious gentlemen, and hang our 
diminished heads in shamef silence. 


I sHoULp like to express my appreciation of the generosi 
of our Colonial readers, for on of ah 
An Example most pleasing features of this summer's 
from Over Fresh Air Fund contributions is tho 
the Sea. help sent to the slum children from 
friends across the seas. 

The cry of the slum child has been heard and answered 
in nearly every corner of the world. The people of India 
Africa, Australia, and many European cities have remem. 
bered the London slums and that its small inhabitants 
can obtain freedom for a day by a donation of ninepence, 

Eighty Fresh Air Fund children have just been enjoying 
a whole fortnight at Bognor owing to the kindness of 
friends in Ceylon, through the agency of the Times of 
Ceylon. : 

very day recently large parties of children have 
been sent to Loughton, in the heart of Epping Forest, for 
Madras has supplied funds for 3,000 days in the country. 

Even now there are many thousands of children who 
are waiting, for slumland is densely populated. 

There is still a chance for those aie have not yet sent 
their ninepences to do so, and give one child a glorious day 
in Epping Forest. Please don’t let this opportunity slip! 


_  \onger. . : 
rn 3 Already I am being constantly assailed, wherever I go, 


by friends and acquaintances who are anxious to get 
early information as to just what we are doing, but, 
naturally, I have to turn a deaf ear to them all, and to 
remind them that they will shortly learn all about it in 
- the pages of P.W. itself. 
You will find another clue to the mystery on one of the 
inside. But, perhaps, you have already been 
clever enough to discover the solution of the great 
secret. I think I might offer twenty-five P.W. pen- | 
tnives to-the readers who come nearest to the truth. 
Write down what you think on a postcard, and address 
it to the Editor of P.W., 17 Henrietta Street, London,W.C., 
and post to arrive not later than Tuesday, September 
20th. Mark your postcard “Secret.” 


“ WueEn two competitors in a race reach the winning post 
at the same time,” writes R. H. G., 
Neck for  “ why is the result spoken of as a dead 
Neck. heat ?°—— 
I put your question to the office boy, 
R. H. G., who happened to come in just as T was reading 
your letter. He scratched his head thonghtfally for a. 
moment, and then brightening up replied. ‘“ Because 
they’re both very ‘ot and ’alf dead, sir.” I fear, however, 
that this solution is not strictly accurate. Heat is an old 
Saxon word. People used to speak of the “heat of the 
battle,” meaning the most exciting part of the battle, 
and gradually the word came to express merely ‘a part 
of a contest,” and is so used in connection with sport. 
When two horses finish together the race is called a 
dead heat, because that particular heat has not decided 
which is the winner, and so, as far as an actual result 
is concerned, it is dead or useless. 


CenTRat Crimmat Court writes regarding our recent 
arearegs on the judges’ Black Cap: 
The Black Cap is a four corne 

Cap. iece of silk, and forms part of the 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. y 


"all State robes of His Maj esty’s judges. Here is an embarrassing opose which recently befel Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,294 9s, Sd. 

In old portraits of judges, before wigs came into fashion, H. N. “I was watching a pyrotech- Mr. T. Powley, 18. 6d.; Tkey Moses, 9d.; Anon., 25. ol: 1 C, 

the judge is alwa , ree) Dring asezt or carrying | The Wrong nical display,” he says, “‘and it was od.; M. I, Jousse, 103.; R. Goodall, 28.; W. Gibbs, 23.5 M. died an, N 
judge is always p ring Trying Arm 2? 6s.; E. Knox, 1s. 6d.; A Thetfordian, Sl. A, G. Bunee, as. i! 
his cap in his hand. On State occasions the judges Ss. naturally quite dark. Suddenly some | G. Kent. 63°: Uonagh, 23. 6d.; Two who have enjoved th 
always wear their caps as do other officials, ¢.g., the one slipped an arm into mine an pelifag, so Hh pine oe Mra. Frank Keeves, Eg M. 


nestled up to. me confidingly. I looked round to find 
an attractive young lady gazing up at the fireworks. 
She had obviously mistaken me for her male companion, 
who no doubt was in the immediate vicinity. Well, there 
we stood, and my feelings were, to say tho least of it, 
mixed, It seemed brutal to inform her that I was some- 
one else, so I simply let matters slide until she turned to 
make some remark, when she found out her mistake and 
hurriedly disappeared.” 

I think you got off very luckily, H. N. If the young 
lady's genuine escort hed happened to discover you 


King’s Remembrancer ‘and others. Should the Sovereign 
enter one of his courts the judge would at once put on 


the black cap so as to be in full dress. Thus it comes 
about that when the ae sentence known to the law 
is passed, the judge ully robed and capped. I may 
raention that this c&p, in its origin, is the same as the 
Academical Cap worn by members of universities.” 


Rogers, 1s. 6d.; A Friend, Perth, 48. 6d.; BE. M. C., 1s. Gd. Mnen, 
as, 3¢.; Edith, 3s.; Baby Nelson, 1s. 6d.; Topsy, 1s. @.; FW, 
ba.: A Well-wisher, 9d.; Miss Valentino Kyre Matcham, t.. M >. 
Williams, 10s.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; M. M., 3s.; A. V., St. Ives, os, 
Anon., 9d.; Baby Rose, 2s. 6d.; Commission on orders, Wiehe, 
1 A. Aitken,-1s.; Miss M. Fergus and Friend, ls. - 

Sterns 8 T. 8. F. L., Haslemere, e 6d.; Roya Maw x8 


£1 1s.; J. 
£1; Gillespie 
Dulcibel, 1s. 6d 


H. W. B. has been pondering over Woman's Suffrage, |. 
and would like to know when women 
Votes for _first showed a desire to share in the 


Women. administration of affairs.—— clasping her arm, you might quite possibly have seen | R. H. 
There have always been clever and | a pyrotechnic display of a very different variety. Should | %, A ae te als : 
— ambitious women who were anxious to play a leading | you ever find yourself in such an awkward position again, | 10s.; Willoughby, 3s.;, In loving memory. 0 


1 should advise you to take off your hat and explain to 


part in the history of their times, H. W. B. One need Hi. A. Harris, £8'2s.; For the little ones, 38.0 A Welle: 


only mention such names as Cleopatra, Boadicea, Joan | the lady that she is making an ’armful mistake. If For Four, Se; Miss Lace initia, Da tiise dl Ps i 
of Arc, Catherine of Russia, Madame de Maintenon, and | she doesn’t leave you promptly I shall be surprised, Anon. os. j MM - 6d: J Whutuey 108.5. i Gas 
. iti i % 2 OR, IA. , 2 «7 ALN. wer, £3 55, 
Cassie Corday 9 show that political mien) Tare, A.B. Clements, 10s.; My ‘Memories, £8 2:.; G F.. a til.3 \ 


SEvERAL years ago, when J. J. C. was serving on the 


through all time, had an irresistible attraction for certain 
North American. Station, he happened 


types of the 0 ite sex. I believe, however, that ; 

what one eke escribe as the first conscious demand Funny to find himself at Bermuda, where he a 1 Neal, Is. 6d. i 

for political recognition for all women was made in Feeds. was invited to a mid-day meal by | XR. Ww. 4s, 6d.; ‘ i 
England in 1792, when Mary Wollstonecraft published a fellow townsman, who was one of a | fi/.° pou ime 9b Ce Widow's Mite, 25, 3d.; A bne of 
her book, “A Vindication of tho Rights of Women.” party of dockyard mechanics, messed and berthed in the | nature, 10s "p98. 3, 1s. 6d; R. B., 1s. 6d.; G. F.. 25.; Jin is 
It was not until seventy years later that the question old hulk Irresistible. ‘The bill of fare,” he says, Steps.” Is. 6d.; S..W., 10s.; G. E. Crews, 10s.; The Bo ales 


“was a beefsteak pudding, and the negro cook had 
assured the mess caterer that he fully understood the 
preparation of such a meal. Imagine the surprise of 
everybody when, punctual to the sound of eight bells, 
the cook walked into the mess with a steaming hot pudding 
tied up in a cloth. On investigation, we found that 
he had cut the meat into small pieces and mixed it indis- 
criminately with other seasoning matter and with the 
four. Finding that he had not given satisfaction, the 
cook beat a hasty retreat, and did not again approach the 
mess until the anger of the caterer had pubab 

That was certainly a curious idea of preparing dinner, 
J. J. C., but I have hcard of travellers running across 
even more startling shocks in the gastronomical line. 

Wasn't it Sir Harry Johnston who, after partaking 
heartily of some excellent sort of dried meat in Central 
Africa, inquire of his host what sort of animal it was, 
and received the laconic reply: “Man”? Perhaps tke 
most curious dish in the way of pudding ever turned out 
must be placed to the credit of the Somali Indians in 
Florida. A steamer once went ashore on the coast, and 
amongst the wreckage, these dainty natives managed to 
salvage @ large case of vaseline. Imagining this to be 
some kid of butter or jam, the squaws promptly com- 
mandeered it, and tarned out some highly successful 
vaseline puddings, which are said to have been much 
appreciated by their men folk. 


really came to the front, thanks chiefly to the support 


Of course, in some countries women have been for many 
centuries in a comparatively more advanced ition 
compared with men than they have been in Europe. 
Amongst the Tuaregs, for instance, all property is in the 
hands of women, and mothers have the entire right over 
their children. 


man, 15s.; Result of Petworth Bazaar, per Mrs Mant, 2:0 c+. 
Miss Rockett, £1; W. Creak, 123. 6d.: Fiteh Cotter, Iso tt \ 
Sabey, £3. 18s.; 5 158, 6d.; Gwentic baray 
Qs. 3d.; Sergeant _ Associ 
per Sergt. E. J. s. Me 


Jack; Northampton, and some friends have been havin, 
a sort of intellectual discussion, ond 
What Do the theme at the debate has been, 
Men Fear “What do you men fear most?’’ 

Most ? ‘sWe looked at the subject from 
many points of view,” says JACK in & 
short note in which he details the various arguments. 
“We considered sickness, poverty, tyranny, even death, 
but concluded that after all what men fear most is ridicule. 
You have only to look about you to see that the fear 
of being laughed at is the greatest hindrance to enterprise 
at the present day. If it were not for the dread of the 
ibes of others, think of tho inventions that would be 
faunched on the world, the books that would be written, 
* and the tremendous influence that these would have on 
the development of the race.” —— 

T am not prepared to say that I agree entirely with 
the decision of Jack and his friends, but I must add that 
I, and I have no doubt many of my readers, have noticed 
the influence of the fear of ridicule on others. Take our 
Triplets See for example. I know that many 
readers would like to take part in these contests, but 
don't because they are afraid of being laughed at by 

- ents, or brothers and sisters, or companions. What 
the result ? Why, that many & time a big cash prize 

lias gone to another which might have been awarded 

to them had they dared to send us their attempts. Don’t 

fet the cheap gibes of others keep ie from winning our 

prizes. Never mind what your iends or neighbours 

<-° say. Turn to our competition and send us your 
rts. When your friends discover your name on 


Grand (P.W.) total, £3,416 3s. 6:d. 


There are no expenses of management for tho Fresh Air Far 1 
These are borne by the promoters. Mosrs, Co Arther 
Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard New 
Limited, and the Ragred School Union. There ts no, dis 
of class or creed. Ninepence ays for a day's ha iness 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete perig of 200, with the necesi" 
attendants. Subscriptions should addressed to the Hon Sure 
tary, F. A. F.. Pearson's Weekly, Wenr:etta Strect, London, WC. 
el will be acknowledged in the paper. Collectiag forms m3y 
had on application. 
FOUNDED 187%. 
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Accident and Guarantee - * 


» « « Corporation Limited 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
the Cola orer £6,000,000 Came 


Personal Accident# Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


— 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. Ee: 
RICHARD J. PAULL Genera; Same gtr ane ” ; 


Tyre has been having an argument about fish. “TI 

say,” he writes, ‘*that if one of the fish 

Out of the who live at the bottom of the occan 

Depths. were brought up and placed under a 

steam roller, it could not be crushed, 

because its natural surroundings would create a much 
greater pressure. My friend says not.”--—-. 

And your friend, Tyrs, has the advantage of being 
correct.. When a fish that lives at a great depth is 
brought up to the surface, he promptly bursts. T don't 
mean to say that he goes off like a gun, but the pressure 
inside ruptures his interior organs, sometimes completely 


meme 
CO} 


pur list of winners it will be you, and not they, who will | altering his shape. Directly this pressure has esca ——— = yo ART NCN Ps 
ven have the laugh. he is just as easy to crush as any other fish ; in fact, ies Printed by HORACE OOF. Dre ee Dy Di 1 BC ytd Ti aireek London, 9 
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Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. . 
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Result of Triplets No. 11. 


wee a Res ne oe available for ee 
. 'o each of the following a prize 0: 
hee : ‘ gap £7 10s. 
Daughter's Piano icssons: Dumb Love-making, Punctuates. 
Mas. A. Lioyp-Casson, Albion Street, Castleford. 
ter’s Piano Lessons: Dynamite Plot Likel 
Sous HL Davies, 240 Albert Road, Aston, Birmingham. 
— Piano Lessons: Delight Pater Later. 
ALLas z, 103 Paddington, Liverpool. 
Daughter’s Piano Lessons: Lap-dog Dead, “* Pianitis.” 
Muss & J. Brecu, 11 Parrock Street, Gravesend. 
ter’s Piano Lessons: Life-long ‘‘ Pause’? Desire 
Miss Housesr, 108 Ivy Road, Cricklewood. 
ter’s Piano Lessons : Donkey's Lungs Preferred. 
£Cc EDSON, 37 St. John Street, Oxford. 
Daughter’s Piano Lessons : Lodger Purchases Drum. 
Maus A M. Powe Lt, 25 Redston Road, Hornsey. 7 
Post No Bills: Proverb, Back None. 
O'Nouaw Simson, Kentisbury School, Barnstaple 
Post No Bills: Prehistoric Business Notion, 
H. Tewrceman, 9 Quarry Cottages. Sevenoaks. 
a Cat Returns : Lopsided, Reckless Chauffeur. 
Anruus RussELL, 349 Gt. Cheetham Street, Manchester. 


25 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


idge. 
Chesterman, te. C., 6 Garrioch Drive, Magny, Glasgow, 
Fisher, ., 38 Exeter Road, Egremont, Chea. 
Greea, V.. 42 Turners Road, Bow. 
Hardy, Miss N.. 6 Finchley Place, N.W. 


Jackson, J. H., Albert House, Kelso. 
oo he 2i_Little Victoria Street, Belfast. 
Lawrie, »: 


a. e H ) § | 
Spies in Henrietta Street! 
During the past week the Nation has been startled 
to learn that Spies have been discovered in 
Henrietta Street. Visions of a dreadful foreiga 
invasion, and of a desperate plot to handicap 
Great Britain in the coming struggle by destroying 
her fruit and vegetable resources in Covent Garden, 
at once occurred to the authorities, but inquiry 
soon elicited the fact that the aim of the plotters 
was even more nefarious than that, being nothing 
more nor less than a bold attempt to Discover 
Our Secret. However, the desperadoes soon 
found that their scheme was beyond their power 
to carry out. Pearson's Buildings are spy 
proof. The Great Secret is not yet unfolded 

and will continue jealously guarded till 


! Thursday, September 29. | 
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Dingleton, Melrose. 
St. Deny’s Road, Southampton. 


Mc irs, H., 5 Ecc Road, Orrell Park, Liverpool. | 
nO, I Hall Street, Ros, Ruabon ee 


. M. ‘ h. 
B., Stone Ho: Yarn, Farcet, Peterborocgh,. 
G., Market Sqaare, irkby Lonsdale. 
hk, A., 4& Norw Avenue, Southport, 


Sczien, Huntley Road. Churcham, Glos, 
9 wper e radford. 

Webber, W. W., 6 North View, Tiverton. 

Whyte, A. T., 61 Hazelwood Avenue, Jesmond, Newcas‘le. 
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Gf Fhis Insurance Scheme covers any 
on travelling as a passenrer in 

any part ot Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any numb-r of claims in respect of . 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


> 000 RAILWAY 


£2000 Betway (INSURANCE. | - 


£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 7 


508 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 
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Thig Insurance holds goud for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not tor one only. £2,000 sixcial guaranteed by 
HE OCKAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE C KPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Mourgate Street, Loudon, £.C., to whom notices 
C4 im, under the fu!lowing conditions, must be sent within seven 
days ta the abpve acluress. ‘ ‘ 

Will be paid by the above Corporation to the lezal 


representative of any person killed by an acci- 
£2,000 dent in rent Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
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ef abode, 80 long as the cou is signed. 
ene Pe that the said sum shail Pe ue to Bs ee 
e of suc person ured, shou ea result rom 
each — within three calendar months thereafter, and that é 
notice of accident be given within three days of its occurreace 
In the event of 2 pe , bot being a railway gervans 


ea duty 
4 100 having the current number of J’earson’s Weekly on hin, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 


EVERYONE LIKES A GOOD 
DETECTIVE STORY, AND YOU 


c id in every case giveg to ‘Ine Ocgan AcciDENT AND 
ARE SURE TO ENJOY THIS ONE &u Ae nen, Lutitep, 36.6 44 Moorgate Strect, Lundun. 
: EBC., withta seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 
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Que Hundred Pounds wt be pgid to the legal representative 
Pecial had in 


THE QUESTS OF PAUL BECK 
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ithin three of its occurrence, This paper ma¥ be left at his. 
or_her, Seatef abode. so lon ast! rat oe 1 
f 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.C. mcs teed eit a re ee aR eg 
: . fh m (or her) within the United Kingdom by a falling av” 


dane, PROVIDED that death occors within twentyfour hours fre~ 

receipt of the injuries, that hg (or she) & DB prior to the 
acclags ve aiyned thie Coupon.Ifsurance-Ti in the epare 
provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall not at tbe time be on t':- 


Ror engaged in aero cs, and thes notice of i! 
acci be. given to the” Corpatation witbia er days of ite ' 


“1 Mr. Paul Bech ts a very prince of detectives. Mr. Bodkin bas a vivid 
tmagination and his stories are told in a crisp, effective. style which holds 
——-— the reader fram beginning to end.”’—The Literary World. 


occurrence. . 
Aa The above conditions are of the essence of the goptract. : 
Ye This insurance holds good for chrrent weck of issue only. and 
pee Price Gd. at all Newsagents, or Sd. post free from C, Antuus Franson Lrp., Henrietta Street, London, entiticn the holder to {he benefit ¢ ‘ aod 13 ect cb ponent 
W@., from whom a complete list of Sixpenny Novels, over 190 titles, may be obtained en application. Act," Rieke Nos. 2 and 3. LP’ 

: : ‘The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payme:’ 
ef a Premiam under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Ac! 
be seem a6 the office of this Journal, cr of the gaid corpar+ 
Ne permoa can recover on more than one Coupon Icsurance-! 
of this paper in respect of the same risk 

subecrt who 


c h a ia ive. ths’ enbecr’ 
ico ‘ HOLIDAYS, 1940-44.) SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER, |JANUARY, 1911. ton es ego's wieeey fa isavaree £9 Piete tnewwanee 
- ae bees . Ms = oe e f 5 ef a) by 
Chi ties | 1 18 1 8 19 22 39 oa’ jon, sign ihe. Soaven. OF Carry the vaner on thelr po 
(8 2D manent & re | # +h 7 Fe} ry M i ne fi $1219 6 a; 9 16 23 30 tt Ser Rocossary to fora rette street, Londou, WO. * 
| Ge fies 26.) 7 as a7 |T sine Tr 81g 22 9 /T 13 20 27 | T 3 00 17 34 38 Bavlficate will be sant in exchange. 
Es ey ¢ April 14. |w 1435 28 | W 198 Wa 9 1623 301) W } 1421 28 |W gn 88 38 ahs eee ne eee 
| i" Monday April l7.| T i 1832329|T Hee 2° T3 1017 34 Ts 81$2229 |T i ta 19 26 SW RAENTE 0. oe cect teenies 
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Pin. your faith to PITMANS 


THE GREAT CENTRE 
) | oo FOR SITUATIONS. 


Th: chief centre for securing good salaried business 

and secretarial appointments is the Situations Bureau of 
Pitman’s School. Employers of every kind make use 

of the Bureau when engaging assistants, and invariably 

give preference to those trained at the School. 60,000 . 
positions have been filled by Pitman’s Bureau, and - 
there is a daily succession otf excellent bank, insurance, 
shipping, and other openings for youths ; secretarial 

posts for girls ; and senior positions at home and abroad. 


ALL SITUATIONS FOUND FREE. 


Write To-Day for Pitman’s Prospectus. 


An Invaluable Guide to Parents and Students. Gratis and 
post free. Address (mentioning No. 26) 
THE SECRETARY, 
PITMAN’S SCHOOL, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


White mates in two moves. 
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FALE URC 
SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


The secret of what is often ¢alled perennial \ 
found in the care of the skin, and nothing wil! 
you more in this than the use of Oatine, whic 
down into the, pores -and clears away the 
embedded there. Oatine is made from ¢! 
healing essence of the finest Oats, and is fv. 
chemicals or animal fats. It removes blemis! 
makes the skin softand velvety. Men findit in 
after shaving for relieving irritation, which . 
best razors cause. . 

Washing with Oatmeal water was the old 1m 
preserving the complexion. is bett 
efficacious—more active. Remember that Q:-'¢ 
does not grow hair. 

‘Avail yourself of our offer to-day, or paraete @ jar at your cl: 
Oatine is on sale everywhere, price 1/3 and 2/6a jar: the |i: 
last six months if used twice a day. ; 


THIS OATINE OUTFIT FRE*. 


- THE 


So convinced are we of the merits of the 
Oatine Preparations that we have decided to 
distribute absolutely free to all, a dainty toilet 


* 


outfit exactly as illustrated. Send 3d. in 
stamps to pay the cost of postage and packing, 
and you will receive by return this dainty 
box containing a trial size of :—Oatine 
Cream, Tollet &0ap, Balm, Face Powder, 
Tatcum Powder, Tooth Paste, Shampoo 


Powder, and Shaving Soap. : 


THE OATINE CO.; 
_ 1898, OATINE BUILDINGS, 
“MERMAID COURT, LONDON, S.E. 


Gocow 


Mental Alertness 


is an effect traceable to definite “causes, 


Fry's Pure Cocoa 


creates mental vigour, feeds brain cells, and restores 


the loss of tissue inseparable from work and play. 


Easily assimilated because of certain special processes 
of manufacture employed by the Pioneer Firm, whose 
experience extends over the 18th, roth, cand 2oth 


centuries. 
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